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PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE 


brings the wide-open spaces inside! 


When your design calls for a broad sweep of column- 
free floor space, prestressed concrete gives you the 
long span muscle you need. Without premium cost. 


Ceilings have a clean, modern appearance because 
mechanical and electrical systems can be channeled 
between the stems of well proportioned structural 
members, providing easy access. 


Get in touch with your nearest PCI producer member 
for complete information on how prestressed con- 
crete can give you more design freedom in your next 
project. His experience can help you most in the 
earliest stage of planning. 


Professional membership in PCI can be of value to you in 
many ways. Send for membership information. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 
® 


ARCRITECTURA SL га: 7. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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But not architects! They've been putting it up through the ages. And marble stays up where other materials 
fail. This fireplace facing, for example, is 95 years old and is in perfect condition. Marble's durability always has 
appealed to architects—irom the ancient Greeks up to the present. Architects like their buildings to last. The 
old timers had another good reason for using marble. They wanted their buildings to stay clean. Marble resists 
dirt and pollutants. And the aesthetic architects, of old, as now, saw in marble a tantalizing beauty. The pros 
knew a great building material when they saw it. They still do. For a technical report on the dura- 

bility of marble, look in your Yellow Pages for an MIA certified member near you or write to MIA. == 
MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004. pim 
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Mutual of Omaha 
installed an elevator 
for all to see... 


and it's a Dover 


In Miami, Mutual of Omaha has 
built a dramatic glass-walled 
regional home office which over- 
looks the city and beautiful Biscayne 
Bay. To travel anywhere in its 
eight-floor height a visitor need 


Amaia 0 
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Architect: Houstoun, Albury, Baldwin & H. 
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never lose sight of the Miami 
panorama. A Dover electric traction 
elevator is glass-enclosed and 
located at the front entrance, shel- 
tered by the graceful white concrete 
columns supporting the structure. 


arish, Miami. Consulting Design Architect: 


Leo A, Daly Co., Omaha, St. Louis, Seattle, San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Hong Kong. 
General Contractor: M. R. Harrison Construction Corp., Miami. Elevators installed by: Miami 


Elevator Company. 
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This building is representative of 
the versatility of Dover Elevators. In 
addition to the sight-seeing ele- 
vator, inside are two faster-speed 
geared Computamatic? passenger 
elevators to serve normal commer- 
cial traffic. There is even a Dover 
pre-engineered Oildraulic* Conti- 
nental which is ideally suited for its 
specialized upper-level, two-floor 
activity. 

Your building may not require this 
variety of elevator systems but you 
can profit by Dover's diversified 
experience. You can have confi- 
dence that the elevators recom- 
mended will be those best suited to 
your building's needs. Contact 
your local Dover Elevator represen- 
tative for assistance, or write for 
catalogs: Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, Dept E-5, P. O. 
Box 2177, Memphis, Tennessee 
38102. In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 
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— nd . . . the glistening stainless steel sink with decorator 
faucet deck of silver mist Super-Ceram! Here is sink elegance 


in smart contemporary styling that flatters any interior . . . never clashes with the 

color scheme. Won't chip, crack, or stain. Requires only occasional cleansing. Wide 
selection of models. Model illustrated has burn- 

Q proof, mar-proof drainboards. Write for free literature. ELKA } ® 


Stainless Steel Sinks 


x LJ 
[29 P2 STARLITE. E Four quality grades by the world's largest producer of 


stainless steel sinks. Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60153. 


see our catalog in Sweet's @ и | 
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Asides 


Next Month: “Where is Architec- 
ture Going?” was the cover article 
in March 1968. We knew then that 
it was an open-ended question, 
and so in November we continue 
the search for some answers, de- 
voting the entire issue to that sub- 
ject. Our readers will get a sneak 
preview of the first report to be 
published by the AIA Committee 
on the Future of the Profession. 

Reinforcing the central theme 
will be discussions of new licens- 
ing guidelines to be considered by 
both the AIA and NCARB boards; 
of practice with emphasis on in- 
corporation; of education based on 
an ACSA survey; of building sys- 
tems and the practitioner. 


On the Move: A photographic ex- 
hibit of the work of the 1969 AIA 
Gold Medalist, William W. Wur- 
ster, FAIA (see AIAJ, July), will 
tour universities and museums 
around the country, beginning in 
Atlanta in mid-October. Persons 
interested in arranging for the ex- 
hibit should contact the sponsor- 
ing California Redwood Associa- 
tion, 617 Montgomery St, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94111. 


One Good Turn: When the awards 
in the first annual Business for 
Beauty program were handed out 
in the nation’s capital last month, 
one of the co-sponsors didn't 
know whether to laugh or cry. For 
Cities Service Oil Co., which ar- 
ranged the contest with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
found itself presenting the third- 
place prize to Joe’s Richfield Serv- 
ice Station of Ajo, Arizona. 

But Stanley D. Breitweiser, ex- 
ecutive vice president of CITGO, 
wearing another hat as head of the 
American Petroleum Institute's 
Committee on Service Station En- 
vironment, was most gracious 
about the whole thing. His article 
“An Oilman Talks Esthetics” ap- 
peared in August 1966. R.E.K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 32 above left — 
Rondal Partridge; 32 above right — Julius 
Shulman: 32 center left — Morley Baer; 32 
center right— Dwain Faubion; 51 right— 
Leo Holub; 58 left— News & Publication 
Service, Stanford University; 50-57 center, 
58-59 center — Pratt Institute School of Ar- 
chitecture; 61 — Warren Reynolds & Associ- 
ates, Inc.; 62 above — Ken Gorder; 62 center 
— Warren Meyer; 62 below — Jordan Lag- 
man; 63 above — Shin Koyama; 63 center — 
Starks, Jozens, Nacht & Lewis; 63 below — 
Peter R. Bromer; 79 — Stanford Hughes; 98 
— Norman McGrath; 102 below right — Jack 
Laxer. Sketches 46 through 60 courtesy In- 
dustrial Designer Society of America, Mort 
Goldsholl, designer. 
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A winning 
design uses 
Buckingham® 

Slate... 
naturally 


St. Louis Architects — 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
received the 1968 
total design award from 
Institutions International and 
St. Louis Producers’ Council 
for their distinguished 
and creative campus complex, 
Southern Illinois University 
at Edwardsville, Illinois. 
40,000 square feet of 
unfading BUCKINGHAM’ Slate 
flooring in 30” x 30” x 34" squares 
adds natural beauty, 
texture and utility to 
the interior traffic areas. 
Make your next design 
a "winning design". . . 
Specify BUCKINGHAM®Slate. 
Information in SWEETS 
and STONE Catalogs. 


ND BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


1103 EAST MAIN STREET - RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23219 - TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 


Milstein, Wittek, Davis & Hamilton 

Buffalo, New York 

A project of the New York State Health and Mental Hygiene 
Facilities Improvement Corporation for the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene 


Rehabilitation Center Architects: 
Buffalo State Hospital 


Buffalo, New York 


Rendering by Brian Burr 
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THE LOGIC 
OF ITS USE. 


The reasons for specifying TCS (Terne-Coated 
304 Stainless Steel) can be even more various 
than the many advantages which are inherent 
in this superbly functional material. 

In the case of the Buffalo State Hospital 
Rehabilitation Center, the architects were pri- 
marily motivated by the fact that TCS weathers 
naturally to a uniform dark gray, and that it is 
resistant to corrosive attack under even the 
most severe atmospheric exposure. 
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Your own problems may well be different, 
but TCS provides equally cogent solutions in 
virtually every situation involving either roofing 
or weathersealing. 

May we send you the substantiating evidence? 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Circle 322 on information card 
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Cutback in Construction, 
Other Steps, to Provide 
For Orderly ’70s: Nixon 


The cutback in federal con- 
struction and other steps taken by 
President Nixon last month are 
aimed, he said, at getting the na- 
tion started “toward more orderly 
building" during the  fast-ap- 
proaching 1970s. 

“For this next decade, which 
may very well call for over $1 
trillion of new construction, we 
are preparing for another great 
chapter in the building of our na- 
tion," Mr. Nixon said. 

Not only did the President di- 
rect that all federal agencies im- 
mediately put into effect a 75 per- 
cent reduction in new contracts 
for construction, but he: 

* “Strongly” urged state and local 
governments to follow the federal 
government's example. 

* Warned state and local govern- 
ments that "the degree and 
promptness with which they re- 
spond to this plea for partner- 
ship in action will be watched 
carefully. If the response proves 
insufficient, I shall need to re- 
strict the commitments for con- 
struction that can be financed 
through federal grants." 

* Urged businessmen to  "re- 
appraise their current construc- 
tion plans, and to postpone proj- 
ects that are not immediately es- 
sential.” 

Many segments of the building 
industry responded in a some- 
what less than ouchless tenor. 
“Tf there are going to be massive 
cutbacks in construction, as far 
as this industry is concerned, I 
think wage-price controls would 
be preferable,” said Carl H. Hal- 
vorson, president of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of 
America. 

No Artificiality: But the Presi- 
dent in his cutback statement said 
that “artificial means of holding 
down housing prices — whether 
through persuasion or coercion — 
cannot be effective in the long 
run, We must take action that will 
directly affect construction supply 
and demand, which is what really 
determines prices." 

It was to assist housing that the 
President issued his decree. “The 
cost of building a home or an 
apartment house," he said at the 
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outset of his statement, "has be- 
come exorbitant." 

Unless fundamental action is 
taken now to reduce the rise in 
housing prices, Mr. Nixon as- 
serted, the nation will fall "far 
short" of the 10-year goal of 26 
million houses specified in the 
Housing Act of 1968. "Low in- 
come groups, and a large share 
of Americans who are better off 
as well, face the danger of being 
priced out of the housing market," 
he said. 

Mr. Nixon said the demand for 
construction is clearly present and 
that it is for government to affect 
the supply — "specifically, to en- 
large the industry's capacity and 


thereby reduce the upward pres- 
sure on the cost of construction 
of new housing." 

Two Kinds of Action: The Pres- 
ident said that both short- and 
long-term action was needed, and 
his long-term or non-cutback 
measures were received more 
warmly by the industry. 

He said he was ordering the 
Secretaries of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare to “move 
promptly to provide for man- 
power training and vocational ed- 
ucation in order to achieve a ma- 
jor increase in needed skilled la- 
bor for the construction industry." 

He found, he said, that at the 

Continued on page 16 


Restoration of the Octagon Nearing Completion 


Come the first of the year and the 
Octagon will be better than new and 
ready for its official reopening after 
its extensive restoration. The old 
house will look much the same as 
before, but new attractions will be 
the wine cellar and the kitchen, 
which are both completely over- 
hauled. It will take some time, how- 
ever, to collect the right furnishings 
for the latter. 

The framing structure in all princi- 
pal rooms on the third floor has 
been replaced; the staircase between 
the second and third floors has been 
raised and strengthened. Heating and 
plumbing systems have been modern- 
ized; airconditioning has been in- 
stalled; the roof has been shingled. 

Restoration architect is J. Everette 
Fauber, AIA, Lynchburg, Va. 


The man: Mr. Robert Greiner, 
General Manager 


The carpet: " 


ni 


w installed throughout most 


— 
Bigelow: Bigelow carpeting adds comfort, quiet and luxury to the rooms, 


1 The plush 
Marriott Motor Hotel, 
Houston, Texas 


of the hotel— 


the lobby, the restaurants, the ballroom. 


Vhy do General Managers like Robert Greiner 
pecify Bigelow? Because they know that for every 
otel, bank, hospital, church or commercial build- 
1g, Bigelow has or can custom-create the perfect 
arpet. We've done it since 1825. Our carpet coun- 
elors will give you all the help you need in solving 


any kind of carpet problem—at no charge. Simply 
call your nearest Bigelow sales office. Or for a 
colorful free brochure on commercial carpets, 
write Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016. Find out for yourself why... 


people who know buy Bigelow? 


gelow sales offices are located in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Red Cedar Shingles bring enduring beauty 
to a colony of waterfront townhouses. 
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Certigrade Shingles. No. 1 grade, 16" Fivex. 
Architects: B. A. Berkus Associates 


Tiburon Bay: an exclusive ten-home 
community in Huntington Harbor near Los 
Angeles. An enclave of rustic beauty in an 
urban environment, this colony promises to 
maintain its charm and elegance without 
change, for decades. 

One reason is that man-made and natural 
barriers prohibit haphazard expansion of the 
site. Owners are free of future incursions into 
their secluded waterfront realm. 

Another reason is the lasting protection 
afforded to exteriors by extensive use of red 
cedar shingles. Naturally insulative and 
weather resistant, cedar sidewalls project a 
timeless beauty and require no maintenance. 

Cedar's contribution extends further. The 
adaptability of the shingles permits diverse 
design statements for individual townhouses. 
And the rich texture of the wood comple- 
ments brick and cobblestone to bring 
continuity to the development. 


For details on red cedar Certigrade shingles 
or Certi-Split handsplit shakes, plus money- 
saving application tips, write : 5510 White 

% Building, Seattle, Washington 98101. 


quNING TOUCH gp 
na 


: d S Е (In Canada: 1477 West Pender Street, 


Vancouver 5, B.C.) 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of a series presented by members of the American Wood Council 
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Send for the new, easy-to-use 
AAMA Selection Guide 
for aluminum windows and 


ie | 


ARCHITECTURAL ALUMINUM 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


One East Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 60601 


DEPT. F-109 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the AAMA Short Form Selection 
Guide for aluminum windows and sliding glass doors. 
| understand that with the tables and charts available, 
| can easily determine which windows and sliding 
glass doors meet local code requirements for wind 


loads, water leakage and air infiltration. 
So send the guide. | thank you. 


NAME 


mme 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


| 


CITY STATE ZIP 


"TT 


BA Architectural Aluminum Ж) 


Manufacturers Association 


One East Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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51.35” per 
square foot 


$1.35 per 
square foot 


So you think Plaster 
can't compete 
with Drywall's price 


Until recently, drywall enjoyed a big 
price advantage which took job-after- 
job away from plaster for 2-hour ele- 
vator and vent shaft walls in hi-rise 
structures. 

Then K-Lath introduced an entirely 
new and very competitive plastering 
system using Gun Lath code-approved 
for 2 hours with either 16" or 24" spac- 
ing of supports, plus a special absorb- 
ent paper between the wires to serve 
as a form. 


жж 


The results? On five different hi-rise 
jobs**, K-Lath’s new plastering system 
was used to bid against drywall for 
these areas...and won. Batting average: 
5 bids, 5 jobs...since virtually every 
architect prefers plaster if bids are even 
reasonably close. *For less than $1.35 


K-LATH 


?! 


рег square foot, you can bid plaster’s 
superior quality with the K-Lath system. 


If you’re sacrificing plaster’s quality 
for drywall’s economy and would like 
complete information on K-Lath’s econ- 
K-Lath 
will supply the facts. 
K-LATH CORPORATION / 204 W. Pomona 
Ave., Monrovia, Calif. (213) 359-9361 / 
Post Office Box 275, Beltsville, Md. (301) 
474-1434. 


omy system, a representative 


Crocker-Plaza, Los Angeles; arch. — Wm. L. Pereira & Assoc.; contr. — Carroll Duncan Lathing & Plastering Co. / Equitable Life Insurance Building, Los Angeles; 
arch. — Welton Becket & Assoc.; contr. — Carroll Duncan Lathing & Plastering Co. / Crocker Plaza, San Francisco; arch. — Welton Becket & Assoc.; contr. — Angelo 
Daneri, Inc. / Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Building, San Francisco; arch. — Welton Becket & Assoc.; contr. — Marconi Plastering Co. Inc. / Washington Plaza Hotel, 
Seattle; arch. — John Graham & Co.; contr. — Gordon Brown, Inc 
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Is the tight mortgage money market 
hurting your business? 


by Norman Strunk, Executive Vice President 
United States Savings and Loan League 


If you are in the home construction in- 
dustry, you know by now that a housing 
“crunch” is here. 

The demand for homes is strong. We 
are at least half a million units a year be- 
hind estimated need. Looking ahead, the 
need will keep growing as family forma- 
tions rise through the 1970's and beyond. 

Notwithstanding the strong demand, 
we are building single-family homes at 
about half the rate we built ten years 
ago. A lot of prospective buyers and will- 
ing builders have to stand pat right 
where they are. Construction workers, 
builders, real estate salesmen, contrac- 
tors and the thousands of companies 
who supply the industry with everything 
from air conditioners to zinc flashing are 
feeling a gradual cooling of demand for 
their services and products. 

What has happened, as you know, is 
that mortgage money has become scarce, 
and the cost of available money has 
climbed. This is because some people re- 
cently have not been putting their cus- 
tomary savings in mortgage-lending in- 
stitutions. Instead, they have been seek- 
ing a higher rate of return, even though 


it may also in- 
volve greater 
risks. 

In most cases, 
the amount of 
interest or div- 
idends these 
forms of invest- 
ments pay is not controlled by Federal 
Government rulings as are the interest 
rates Savings and Loan Associations are 
allowed to pay. 

What can be done about the housing 
"crunch"? 

We have a suggestion. The building 
industry could help solve its own prob- 
lem—simply by putting its cash reserves 
into Savings and Loan Associations. 
That's right—put dollars where the mort- 
gages come from and increase the dollars 
available for mortgages. 

Why Savings and Loan Associations? 
Because Savings and Loans invest at 
least 80% of their deposits in residential 
mortgages. And finance more homes 
than all other financial institutions com- 
bined . . . well over half the homes in this 
country . . . as the chart below shows. 


Where does the home mortgage money come from? 


S&L 
Associations 


Commercial 
Banks 


Savings 
Banks 


Source: Federal Home Loon Bank Board 


Last year alone we financed over 200,000 
new single-family homes, and we expect 
to do the same this year. We would like 
to do much more, and we would if we 
had additional deposits! The total mort- 
gage money made available for all pur- 
poses by Savings and Loan Associations 
last year was $22 billion. 

If your business is building or supply- 


Federal Govt. 
Agencies 


Life Ins. Individuals 
Companies and Others 


Mortgage Loans Outstanding on Опа: to Four-Family 
Non-Farm Homes, by Type of Lender, Year-End 1968 


| 
ing homes, the money you invest with a | 


Savings and Loan. Association is your 
most effective weapon to counter the re- 
cession in your market. So, if the tight 
mortgage market is hurting your busi- 
ness, use your money to make more 
money and profits by placing it in a Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. It could be 
your most profitable investment. 


Savings and Loan Associations 
Saving makes the difference® 
©1969, The Savings & Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 “Е” Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20004 
Circle 213 on information card 
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root of many problems faced by 
the industry was a shortage of 
skilled manpower. 

Another long-term move on the 
part of the President was the es- 
tablishment of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Construction. He as- 
signed to the committee responsi- 
bility for reviewing "the vast 
range of federal activities affect- 
ing the industry in order to assure 
that government is not in its own 
programs and policies a major 
source of industry problems." 

The committee, consisting of 
the Secretaries of Commerce, La- 
bor, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Transportation, the 
Postmaster General and the chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisors (who will also function 
as the committee's chairman) has 
the additional mission of apprais- 
ing, in the President's words, "the 
nation's needs for construction, 
trends in resources available for 
building and financing, develop- 
ments in wages and other costs 
and prices, problems of seasonal- 
ity and technology, labor-manage- 
ment problems, and other matters 
pertinent to assuring that the 
nation’s on-going construction 
needs are served in an orderly 
and efficient manner." 

The President said the commit- 
tee will consult regularly with 
representatives of industry, un- 
ions and the public. In this con- 
nection, he directed the Secretary 
of Labor to explore the establish- 
ment of "a mechanism to facili- 
tate cooperation with union and 
employer groups in the solution of 
collective bargaining and related 
problems." 


West Front Fight Reopened 
With Appropriations Bill 


The controversy over the West 
Front of the Capitol was reopened 
last month. 

"No one is predicting that the 
Capitol Building will slide down 
the hill tomorrow. Neither is any- 
one saying that it can't happen. 
No one is predicting that the 
4,500-ton cast-iron dome will top- 
ple tomorrow. But clearly, if any 
really major emergency did occur, 
it would be an event of national 
proportions not even to be 
thought of.” 

With testimony like that still 
ringing, the House Appropriations 
Committee, as part of a $284.5 

Continued on page 24 


Your building. More than a building. A vital, 
life-supporting environment, shaped by the design, 
energized by electricity—an Electro-environment. 

Your design. More sophisticated than the last 
one because that's the nature of technology. Par- 
ticularly electrical technology. 

Your challenge. To profit from the benefits of 
the Electro-environment—and to make your design 
statement with the confidence that the industry is 
ready to support you. 

The Qualified Electrical Contractor is ready. 
Ready to translate your ideas, your designs into a 
working, functioning reality. 

Supplying, installing and maintaining the Electro- 
environment is his business. The Qualified Electrical 
Contractor advances with the state of the art. 

Your challenge is his challenge. 


The challenge of 


the Electro-environment 


The Qualified Electrical Contractor makes the Electro-environment work. 


NECA. National Electrical Contractors Association. 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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THE NEW PPG 
HEATED TWINDOW UNIT. 
REMEMBER IT. 


IT'S GOING TO MAKE A 
LOT OF BUILDINGS OBSOLETE. 


It's a remarkable window that can eliminate peripheral 
heating systems; eliminate downdrafts, fogging, frosting 
and condensation; cut heating and air conditioning 
costs; and stay cleaner longer. 


All you do is plug it in. 


For information about this remark- 

able new window for custom instal- 
lations, write for our new booklet. 

Mr. George Catlin, PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


= 
E 


Е: 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. INDUSTRIES 
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million appropriations bill, ap- 
proved a $2 million budget re- 
quest to enable architects to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for 
the extension of the West Front — 
a proposal vigorously opposed by 
the AIA some three years ago. 

The appropriation had the In- 
stitute, which favors restoration 
of the wall that faces the mall and 
the Washington Monument, spring- 
ing to its feet again. 

Among actions taken were the 
placement of full-page advertise- 
ments in two newspapers in 
Washington and New York in op- 
position to plans of the Commis- 
sion for Extension of the Capitol. 

The commission is composed of 
Vice President Agnew, Speaker of 
the House John W. McCormack, 
Rep. Gerald R. Ford and J. George 
Stewart, Architect of the Capitol. 
(The late Sen. Everett, M. Dirksen 
was also a member.) “So far as 
we can tell and so far as past 
projects on Capitol Hill give evi- 
dence, none of these men knows 
much, if anything, about architec- 
ture— and that is what the 
changes in the West Front princi- 
pally involve," editorialized the 
Washington Post. 

The West Front decision was 
expected to touch off hot debate 
among members of Congress. 

It would provide 422 acres of 
additional space for auditoriums, 
restaurants, committee rooms, 
storage rooms and offices for key 
members of Congress. 

Also in the appropriations bill 
was $2.8 million for plans and 
specifications for a third library 
building for the Library of Con- 
gress—the James Madison Me- 
morial Library. 


Social Responsibility Unit 
Of AIA Develops Program 
For Presentation to Board 


Question: Is the official posi- 
tion of the AIA pointed toward 
“social action” rather than pro- 
fessional improvement? 

Answer: We can't get along 
without both — partly because 
wisely directed social action is 
one important way of achieving 
professional improvement.  Be- 
cause we have paid relatively lit- 
tle attention to "social action" in 
the past, we now face an urgent 
need to attack the problems 
which have accumulated. 

Question: Why should the AIA 
get involved in missionary work? 
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Answer: We are not talking 
about missionary work. We are 
proposing work that is essential 
for the health of our society and 
the prosperity of our profession. 
We are not suggesting a handout 
but an investment which will have 
both long-term and short-term re- 
wards. A more humane environ- 
ment for all people is the eventual 
goal. But as an example of more 
immediate results, the Philadel- 
phia Workshop, whose operations 
have cost about $100,000 in funds 
and $250,000 in volunteer time, 
has been instrumental in generat- 
ing an estimated $25 million 
worth of construction, much of it 
involving private architectural 
firms. 

Question: Is the AIA committed 
to raising $15 million in contribu- 
tions from its members? 

Answer: The amount of $15 
million is significant only as a 
symbol. It represents a massive 
commitment by the AIA to con- 
tribute money, time and effort, as 
well as to mobilize the resources 
of foundations, the government, 
corporations and individuals. It is 
also symbolic of a major reorien- 
tation in the point of view of the 
architectural profession. 

The foregoing questions and an- 
swers were taken from a preamble 
to an action program the AIA 
Task Force on Social Responsibil- 
ity was slated to present to the In- 
stitute’s Board of Directors at a 
board meeting late last month in 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

The program has four main 
stresses — educational, social, po- 
litical and financial (or what is 
called in the task force's presenta- 
tion, "creative economics"). 

It was developed following a 
task force workshop held earlier 
last month and attended by sev- 
eral outside consultants. 

The task force program is a 
lengthy itemization of specific un- 
dertakings, procedural outlines 
and the identification of AIA com- 
missions or committees which 
would have primary implement- 
ing responsibility for the projects. 

"Asserting the irrevocable re- 
sponsibility of the architectural 
profession for contributing to the 
improvement of the human con- 
dition, the Task Force on Social 
Responsibility urges The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to 
carry out the directive of the Chi- 
cago convention in the educa- 
tional, social, economic and politi- 
cal areas of our society," the task 
force said in its prepared state- 
ment. Continued on page 28 
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Aluminum licensee 
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ALUMINUM 


Beauty 
and the Bank. 


Fifty epic stories of KALCOLOR" 
. aluminum now tower above the 
. Seattle waterfront— the striking, 
amber-hued headquarters 
building of Seattle-First National 
Bank. Its graceful curtain wall 
design is remarkable. The beauty 
of its KALCOLOR aluminum finish 
is classic. 

Windows, column and spandrel 
beam facings, louvers, storefronts, 
entrance doors, trim—all are 
integral-color hardcoat anodized 

KALCOLOR aluminum. No dyes were 
used. The finish is gemhard, lightfast, 
durable, corrosion-resistant; its color 
uniformity is excellent. 

Give your next building project 

an exterior treatment of memorable 

beauty. Design it in KALCOLOR 
aluminum gold, light amber, amber, 
statuary bronze, black, or one of the 
new grays. Write for more information to: 
Kaiser Aluminum, 2149-KP Kaiser Center, 
Oakland, California 94604. 


Seattle-First National Bank. Architect: 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson. 


Project Designer: Donald A. Winkelmann. 
Consulting Architect: Pietro Belluschi, FAIA. 


Curtain Wall Contractor and KALCOLOR 
Aluminum Licensee: Fenton Industries, Inc. 


KAISER 


ALUMINUM 
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The new Sundberg Chair: 
the difference is “agelessness’” 
in both style and structure. 


The style of the Sundberg Chair is ageless, because it is so deliberately simple—there 
are no extraneous details to outdate its design in five, ten, even twenty years, The 
studied simplicity of its compound-curved shell, with its faceted edges and clean crisp 
lines, blends softly into any modern architectural decor—never dominates or intrudes. 


The structure of the Sundberg Chair achieves its “agelessness” through the sculp- 
turing of a new seating material: Cast Nylon. This versatile and durable material resists 
cracking, chipping, scratching. Another plus—its surface is static-free, so little time is 
needed for cleaning or maintenance. 


The shell lends itself to a broad variety of mounting options. In one room it is a 
stacking chair, in the next a Swingaway lecture seat, in another—part of a waiting room 
sectional. Seven beautiful colors and upholstery options expand its versatility even 
more, allowing the practical use of this single design to achieve visual continuity and 
flow throughout an entire building. 


We have a brochure that tells the whole story. Write Dept. AJ-694, American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. |n Canada, contact our subsidiary—Ebena Lasalle, Montreal. 


for the Environment of Excellence 
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Cordley "Compact" —just 12" square and priced to please. 


р 


Cordley Semi-Recessed—styled to enhance any wall area. 


Plain or fancy interiors... 
there’s a Cordley Cooler that fits! 


When it comes to cooling drinking water, better come to 
Cordley. Here you'll find a host of advanced design and 
engineering features. Plus a complete selection of types, 
styles, models and capacities to meet every requirement! 


Flush mounted and semi-recessed wall-hung water coolers 
for neat and clean off-the-floor installations. Standard and 
compact floor style units in your choice of bottle or pressure 
types. Convenient compartment coolers that incorporate over 
one cubic foot of refrigerated storage space, dispense either 
hot and cold or cold water only. Plus packaged water chillers 
that can be installed in any remote location to service one or 
more fountains or supply fresh cold water for a range of 
commercial and industrial processing applications. 


Cordley Bottle Cooler— à ү 
require is an electrical outlet 


The point to remember is this: Whatever your needs may be, 
there's a Cordley quality cooler that fits—exactly! 


* Consult Sweet's 
Architectural File or 
write for copy of 
Cordley Catalog 
C-161 today! 


Cordley "Hot & Cold instant 
e and storage space 


Nall- Flush— designed 


Cordley Wall-Hung—trim anc 
ars of service t and re 


remarkably versatile 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


EATON 
YALE & 
TOWNE 


CORDLEY 


799 ROOSEVELT RD., BUILDING 4, SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS, 60137 
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Industrialization's Role 
In Housing Forum Topic 


A Nov. 5-7 conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C, on “The Housing 
Crisis — The Role of Industriali- 
zation," is expected to draw some 
500 architects, engineers, manufac- 
turers, builders, researchers and 
government personnel, according 
to its sponsor, the BRAB Building 
Research Institute. 

In addition to treating the indus- 
trialization of homebuilding, the 
conference, to be held at the Ho- 
tel America, will include a presen- 
tation on the progress of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development's "Operation Break- 
through." 

The forum is the fall conference 
of BRI, now a function of the 
Building Research Advisory Board 
of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, National Research Council, 
National Academy of Engineering. 

The conference registration fee 
for BRI members is $50 and for 
nonmembers, $75. Additional in- 
formation is available from the 
BRAB Building Research Institute, 
2101 Constitution Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20418. 


Suit Prepared for Client 
In Penn Central Matter 


The Grand Central Terminal 
controversy, which has been seeth- 
ing for more than a year over a 
proposal to build an office tower 
on the historic New York City site, 
appeared to be headed for the 
courts at presstime. 

Following the third rejection by 
the Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mission of a scheme by Marcel 
Breuer, FAIA, the principal appli- 
cant, Penn Central Co., issued a 
notice to the City of New York on 
Sept. 2 of intent to sue. 

If, at the end of a 30-day waiting 
period, the city and the applicant 
do not reach an agreement, said 
attorney Murray Drabkin, Penn 
Central will ask that 1) the deci- 
sion be reversed, based primarily 
on its unconstitutionality, and 2) 
it receive $8 million a year in dam- 
ages for each year during which 
the project is blocked. 

Arguments pro and con were 
heard during public hearings in 
April and August. The opponents 
include the AIA on the national 
level and the Architects Council 
of New York City. 

Continued on page 32 


Strenath 
and beauty 3 


of the 
forest 


...engineered Southern Pine 


Architects: Hugh J. Leiteh, AIA of The Associated Architects for the University of West Florida: R. Daniel Hart, AIA; Look & M. за, AIA. Bullock & Marthall, ALA, in association with Forrest M. Kelley, Jr., AIA, Architect to the Florida Board of Regents 


The students at West Florida University study in unique surroundings which reflect the versatility, 
economy and strength of Southern Pine for engineered timber structures. O In this ultra-modern 
food, health and study complex, laminated arches of Southern Pine and wood roof decking impart 
a massive air of permanence combined with a congenial environment. O For an illustrated case 
history on this building, write: Southern Pine Association, P. O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70150. 


Specify Southern Pine 


AS PRODUCED BY THE MEMBER MILLS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN WOOD COUNCII 
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Precast concrete panels 


, 


: Tecfab, 


Philadelphia 


· Stainless steel frames 


Co., 


‚С 1g stair less conc e e. 


No concrete curtain wall was ever 
improved by brown or green streaks 
of metallic corrosion. 
Giuliani Associates’ design for 
American Airlines solves this problem 
tei 


by combining the best features of 
precast concrete and nic 
steel. Architect and client can be 


stainless 


confident that the wall will be free of 
corrosion streaks for the life of the 
building. 

The4 ў 
custom-made Бу 
thick Type 304 s 
as the concrete 


ess forms in place 
lened. The forms 
thus became fra! nembers, and 
were polished ju fore erection 
St ess adds strength to the 
concrete, while withstanding the 
multiple corrosive attacks of jet 
engine exhaust fumes, general urban 
air pe 
Caustic f 
Stainles 


partner with 


caustic environment. It never 

dribbles corrosion streaksdown light- 

colored surfaces. And the high 

strength of stainless lets you design 

with thinner members, lighter gauges. 

ur architectural fact sheet has 

all kinds of ideas for designing with 

stainless. For your copy, write to 

The Internati Nickel Company; 
,67 Wall S , New York, 

N.Y. 10005. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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Western States Applauded 
For Home Design Quality 


"What's impressive is the high 
quality of the entries. You'd see 
this only in the West," was a jury 
comment following the selection 
of the highest number of winners 
ever in the biennial AIA/Sunset 
Magazine Western Home Awards 
program. 

Of the 41 houses singled out 
among submissions from the 13 
western states, the five shown 


here, all designed by California 
architects, won top Honor Awards. 
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Additionally 11 entries were 
given Merit Awards, 24 were 
granted Citations (a new level of 
recognition) and one received a 
Special Award for Prefabrication. 

Merit Awards went to houses 
designed by these architects: Ron- 
ald G. Brocchini, AIA, and Myra 
M. Brocchini, San Francisco; A. O. 
Bumgardner & Partners, Seattle; 
John Louis Field of Bull, Field, 
Volkmann, Stockwell, San Fran- 
cisco (two awards); George Hom- 
sey of Joseph Esherick & Associ- 
ates, San Francisco; Wendell H. 
Lovett, AIA, Bellevue, Wash.; Mc- 
Cue, Boone, Tomsick, San Fran- 
cisco; Paul W. McKim, San Diego; 


Robert C. Peterson, AIA, & Victor 
K. Thompson, AIA, Menlo Park, 
Calif; K. Shinomiya, Berkeley; 
Ron Yeo, Corona del Mar, Calif. 
The jurors included four archi- 
tects — A. Quincy Jones, FAIA, 
Los Angeles; John M. Morse, FAIA, 
Seattle; Charles W. Moore, AIA, 
dean of the Department of Art and 
Architecture, Yale University; Héc- 
tor Mestre, Mexico City — land- 
scape architect Peter Walker, San 
Francisco, architectural photogra- 
pher Ezra Stoller, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., and editor Proctor Mellquist 
of Sunset, whose Ocotber issue 
will feature the premiated houses. 
Continued on page 36 


Top winners, clockwise from upper 
left: custom-built house for Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman D. Ruth by Donald E. 
Olsen, AIA, Berkeley; architect's own 
house for Raymond Kappe, FAIA, 
by Kahn, Kappe, Lotery, Santa Mon- 
ica; vacation house for Dr. and Mrs. 
William G. Hoover by Sidney H. 
Hoover, project designer, of Camp- 
bell & Hoover, San Francisco; 
merchant-built houses for J. L. Eichler 
Associates, Inc., San Francisco; town- 
houses for Burchfiel Meadows, Inc., 
by Hall & Goodhue, Monterey. 
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Unified with white. 
MEDUSA WHITE. 


Precast units in the low rise shopping complex include 
14,000 Ib. arches, 7,000 Ib. parapets, 2-piece columns. In the 
high rise office complex; 610 window units (5" x 127); 

All are precast in Medusa White, the aristocrat of white 
portland cements, for design unity in color. Use Medusa 
White to bring faithful reality to any color theme in any 
concrete structure. Write for White Precast Bulletin, 
Medusa Portland Cement Company, 


P.O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 
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VILLAGE PLAZA, Dearborn, Michigan 


Architect: Harley, Ellington, Cowan & 
Stirton, Detroit, Mich. Gen. Contractor 

A. Z. Shmina & Sons Co., Dearborn, Mich 
Precast Producer: Precast/Shokbeton 


Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich 


17: MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


1 White and Gray Portland Cements • White, Gray and Custom Color Masonry Cements * "CR-85 Series"9 ChemComp® Cement 
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HIZR 


the 5th dimension 


now, ACCENT it with new shadow effects! 


Take the bold colors of strong, durable, insulated metal 
wall panels from Mahon. Now, give them even greater vis- 


ual appeal with the shadow effect of the ACCENT Series 
panel patterns. Mahon’s new ACCENT Series panels are 


available in the three configurations shown, giving the 


designer wide latitude in achieving precisely the effect 
desired, even to creating new effects by alternating the 
patterns! For information, write The R. C. Mahon Company, 


34200 Mound Road, Sterling Heights, Michigan 48090. 


in building products 


QU. oou CHA as al So 


Series 300 Series 300S Series 300SV 
(1^ or1'2" rib) 
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New from Cheney 


32829 


ALUMINUM 


BATTEN PANELS 
Ша colors 


The new Cheney No. 150 Batten 
Panels, factory prefabricated 
with 1%” battens 20” o.c., are 
completely formed with auto- 
matic expansion joints. They 
can be quickly and easily in- 
stalled by concealed nailing. 


Cheney No, 150 Batten Panels 
are formed of .040" aluminum 
in heights, as ordered, prior to 
baking on a modified acrylic 
enamel* in 8 standard colors 
(also special colors). 


You'll be as pleased with the 
low price of Cheney Batten 
Panels as you will with their 
high quality and decorative ap- 
pearance. You can specify them 
for mansard roots, floating roofs 
or deep fascias without exceed- 
ing your budget. You can forget 
weather worries, too . . . be- 
cause the Cheney automatic 
expansion joints and concealed 
fastening form a closure that is 
absolutely weather-tight. 


Send today for color card and 
complete technical data. 


*Also available in standard 
FLUROPON colors. 


Cheney Flashing Company 


Established 1928 
623 Prospect Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08605 
Phone 609-394-8175 
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Institute Produces Books 
On Programming, Fees 


Two publications, one to assist 
the practitioner in programming 
and the other to help him in set- 
ing fees for his services, have been 
turned out by the AIA. 

A collection of programming 
techniques — 55 in all — to aid the 
practitioner in improving the 
quality of his services has been 
issued by the AIA Committee on 
Research for Architecture. 

Called "Emerging Techniques — 
2— Architectural Programming," 
the study was prepared by Benja- 
min Н. Evans, AIA, 1967-68 di- 
rector of Education & Research 
Programs for the Institute, and C. 
Herbert Wheeler, AIA, associate 
professor in the Department of 
Architectural Engineering at Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

"Methods of Compensation for 
Architectural Services," prepared 
by the AIA Task Force on Com- 
pensation Methods with the as- 
sistance of Case & Co., Inc., dis- 
cusses traditional and newer 
methods of compensation. 

It concludes by urging architects 
to carefully match the method of 
compensation with the project. 

Copies of both books are avail- 
able from the Documents Division 
at the Octagon, the programming 
book at $2 for members and $5 
for nonmembers, and the compen- 
sation methods book at $4 and 
$8, respectively. 


AIA Again to Join NAHB 
In Houston Convention 


Continuing a rapport between 
architects and builders which be- 
gan last January, the AIA is pre- 
paring for official participation in 
the 1970 annual convention- 
exposition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. 

The Institute’s Committee on 
Housing will gear its program to 
the theme “Better Design, Better 
Building, Better Profits" during the 
Jan. 18-22 sessions in Houston's 
Astrodome complex. 

Plans call for the utilization of 
four architect-builder teams, each 
from a different part of the coun- 
try, discussing not only their own 
successful projects but also other 
design considerations. 

An attendance in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000. is predicted for 
NAHB's 26th convention, and 
more than 450 exhibits will oc- 


cupy the 500,000-square-foot As- 
trohall, where the program itself 
will be held. 


AIA Offspring, UDDC, 
Has Nonarchitect Trustee 


The Urban Design and Develop- 
ment Corp., chartered earlier this 
year with AIA funds, has elected 
the first nonarchitect to its board 
of trustees. 

Sherrill D. Luke, director of 
urban affairs for Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co., Hartford, Conn., be- 
comes the seventh trustee — five 
will be named later — for the non- 
profit corporation headquartered 
in the nation's capital. 

Luke, who has had 16 years of 
experience in government, urban 
affairs and law, formerly was pro- 
gram development director for the 
mayor of Washington, D.C., where 
he administered the  District's 
Model Cities program among 
other duties. 
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GEORGE DEWEY BROWN 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

WILLIAM N. DENTON JR. 
Washington, D. C. 

HILBERT C. DUNING 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

W. EARL GLOVER 
Topeka, Kan. 

ROBERT LINDSEY LAMBERSON 
La Selva Beach, Calif. 

JAMES M. McHUGH 
Arlington, Va. 

WILLIAM MOOSER JR. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JOSEPH S. NUTTER JR. 
North Tewksbury, Mass. 

EUGENE D. STRAIGHT 
Detroit, Mich. 

CHESTER F. WRIGHT 
Boston, Mass. 


Members Emeritus 


THEODORE G. AMES 
Boston, Mass. 

E. NELSON EDWARDS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM J. H. HOUGH, FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM E. KAPP, FAIA 
Detroit, Mich. 

WILFRED S. LEWIS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALBERT E. SCHOERGER 
Detroit, Mich. 

VERNE S. SWAN 
Utica, N. Y. 


Honorary FAIA 


CONSTANTIN D. KITSIKIS 
Athens, Greece 


NAHB 26th ANNUAL CONVENTION -EXPOSITION 


THERELL BE SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
YOUR INVOLVEMENT IS VITAL IN MEET- 
ING AMERICA’S HOUSING GOALS . . SO 
DON'T DELAY REQUEST YOUR REGIS- 
TRATION FORM AND PLAN TO ATTEND! 
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Now you can put up a 
glass-walled building in Miami 
and forget about the heat. 


Mutual of Omaha did. 
With PPG Performance Glass. 


PPG's Solarban* Bronze Twindow® 
made possible an open building 
design for Mutual of Omaha's new 
Regional Home Office in Miami — 
and enabled the architects to 
reduce the size and cost of the 
building’s cooling system. 

The building’s HVAC system is a 
single-duct air system with radiant 


heating and cooling panels in the 
ceiling. The Solarban Twindow 
units offer a reflective coating 
which turns back much of the solar 
radiant energy, rather than per- 
mitting it to become a load on the 
cooling system. And this same low- 
emissivity reflective film enables 
Solarban Twindow, an insulating 
glass unit with 144” airspace, to 
perform like triple glazing in reduc- 
ing the conducted heat loss during 
Florida's winter months. Combined 
with PPG's Solarbronze plate glass 
in the Solarban Twindow unit, the 
reflective coating reduces the over- 
all light transmission to 1296, thus 
much of the outdoor brightness is 


shaded with no obstruction to 
the occupant's view. 

Other factors influenced the 
selection of Solarban Bronze 
Twindow. Its excellent insulating 
capabilities permit higher, more 
comfortable humidity levels to be 
maintained without condensation. 
This heat-strengthened glass also 


Outdoors Indoors 
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Total Heat 
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This diagram is illustrative of relationships 
for a given specialized set of conditions. 


meets strength requirements, and 
its color complements the bronze 
tone of the exterior metals. 

The new structure has eight 
floors with over 93,000 square feet 
of space. Building costs were 
$27.22 a square foot. Usable floor 
area is 8096 of the total 
square footage. 

Put the financial advantages of 
PPG Performance Glass to work for 
your clients. Contact a PPG Archi- 
tectural Representative for tech- 
nical data or write: PPG Industries, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


Architect: Houstoun, Albury, Baldwin & 
H. Maxwell Parish, Miami 

Interior Design: Houstoun & Parish, Miami 
Consulting Design Architect: Leo A. Daly 
Co., Omaha 

Consulting Engineer: Breiterman, Jurado 
& Associates, Miami 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, 
Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. 
So far. 
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Wouldn't it be nice if an architect 
could unshackle himself from the 
dronelike, repetitive and time-con- 
suming chores of preparing THE 
BOOK? Wouldn’t it be grand to 
be able to save up to one half the 
time and cost that it now takes to 
produce specifications manually? 
Wouldn't we be serving the client 
better by spending that time re- 
searching new materials, applica- 
tions and costs? 

The profession is on the 
threshold of such a possibility: By 
the end of this year, practitioners 
can have their specifications pro- 
duced via the computer through 
Production Systems for Architects 
and Engineers, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation sponsored by the AIA 
in response to members’ demands. 
Briefly, here is how it will work: 

With a copy of the master in- 
dex, supplied by PSAE, the archi- 
tect will check off sections needed 
for his project. He will send his 
list to the PSAE, which will re- 
turn to him up-to-date copies of 
the required master sections. 

As production of his drawings 
proceeds, the architect (or speci- 
fier) will edit the master section 
copies, simply by striking out un- 
wanted choices and writing in any 
new requirements. When Ше 
whole set has been edited, he will 
mail it or have it delivered to the 
nearest data processing center. 

From the set, a trained girl will 
prepare the necessary coded input 
for the computer which stores the 
entire master specs. It will return 
to her, in minutes, a reproducible 
master of his final specification, 
which can be duplicated in the ar- 
chitect's office. 

The computer will store master 
specifications in the most compre- 
hensive and self-explanatory 
form, so that the individual firm's 
process of considering alterna- 
tives, making decisions and re- 
cording those decisions will be 
held to an absolute minimum of 
time and effort. 

Smaller firms may engage a 
specifications consultant to apply 
the system in their office, on a 
job-to-job basis. It is anticipated 
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| UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


BY FRANK L. CODELLA, AIA 
Administrator, Department of 
Professional Services 


Specs Quicker and Easier 


that a new, up-to-date set of mas- 
ters will be mailed out by PSAE 
for each project. 

The system will respond to the 
feedback (regional problems, erro- 
neous information, product infor- 
mation, etc.) from users, includ- 
ing architects, engineers, inde- 
pendent specifiers, contractors, 
manufacturers and others. 

Format, technical content, lan- 


guage, manner of specifying and 


other considerations for the sys- 
tem are now being developed by 
the PSAE staff, using upper/lower 
case printing. 

The 16 divisions of the Uniform 
System will be employed, appro- 
priately fragmented into sections 
for automation. The latest of ap- 
plicable trends and recommenda- 
tions by the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute and others are 
being considered, including incor- 
poration of both proprietary and 
performance type specifications, 
along with the use of reference 
standards. 

The instructional notes, nomi- 
nal product evaluation informa- 
tion and drawing coordination 
notes which accompany each sec- 
tion are of great importance to the 
user’s efficiency and proficiency. 
It is anticipated that the system 
will store separate information to 
accommodate special require- 
ments from government agencies 
and unique requirements resulting 
from regional differences. Many 
firms are anxious to be able to 
use the system on a nationwide 
basis and not be limited to re- 
gional practice. 

Existing master specifications 
systems which have been made 
available to PSAE for reference 
will be used to prepare the text of 
the new masters. However, it is 
doubtful that any substantial 
amount of existing text can be 
used without some editing. 

At the outset, PSAE's operation 
will provide a limited scope of 
sections written and automated. 
Ultimately the entire spectrum of 
building types will be covered, 
from the nearly 100 percent archi- 
tectural structure with minor en- 


gineering to the nearly 100 per- 
cent engineering structure with 
minor architectural work. 

Later phases will possibly in- 
clude coded or magnetic tape or 
other means for transmittal by 
telephone. Reproduction and bind- 
ing may be included as part of the 
service. Higher levels of automa- 
tion may make feasible, among 
other things, continuous dialogue 
between architect and master 
specification. 

The new corporation is pres- 
ently fully controlled by AIA. A 
charter was granted by the state 
of Illinois in May; official opera- 
tions began in June with offices in 
Chicago. Officers are John Schru- 
ben, AIA, president and treasurer; 
Robert L. Petterson, secretary; 
and Thomas F. Walsh, specifier. 
All are members of CSI. 

CSI has initially, for various 
reasons, declined to join the ven- 
ture. Other professional organiza- 
tions will be invited to join at ap- 
propriate times during develop- 
ment of the system, making it 
available to all professionals. 

Uniform fees will be charged 
for the service, sufficient to repay 
the funds invested by AIA. Rates 
are now being developed. 

Firms which anticipate using 
the system should assign certain 
persons the responsibility of ap- 
plying it to their office and should 
become acquainted with all infor- 
mation as it is released. Interested 
firms should write to Production 
Systems for Architects and Engi- 
neers, Inc, Suite 1709, Fisher 
Building, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60604. 

Firms now in the early stages of 
developing their own master 
specifications should consider 
curtailing expenditures at this 
time in anticipation of using this 
system. Later, it is intended that 
other coordinated production sys- 
tems, such as computerized cost 
accounting, will be developed by 
this corporation for practical use 
by all firms — especially the 
small-to-medium sized ones which 
can ill afford the development 
and updating costs. п 


Dependable Smoothee® Closers control these doors 


Every public door needs a door closer. The closer protects the 
door and the people who use it. It assures a controlled opening 
swing. It closes the door gently but firmly. It keeps the door 
closed under adverse draft conditions. For full particulars on a 
great line of closers, write LCN Closers, Princeton, Ill. 61356. 
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1966 Home Economics Building, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York Ulrich Franzen — Architect 


As Cornell University grows, many of its buildings reveal timeless evidence of the beauty and service afforded by Hope's 
Windows. For more than a half century, leading archite specified Hope's winde for many of the buildings desic 
for the Cornell campus. A partial chronologi re proud of our ro ision at this and 
great American universities 
1913 Risley Hall 1954 Wil S jht Hall (Student U \ddition) 

Architect: W. H. Miller A > Searle Von Storc 
1923 Boldt Hall (Men's Residence) 1954 Veterinary Colleae 

ў 5 B «17. r 4 
Architects: Day & Klauder Architect: C. J. White, State Architect 


1925 Willard Straight Hall 


Architects: Delano & Aldrich 1954 Aeronautical Laboratory (Buffalo, New York) 


Architect: Jacob Fruchtbaum 
1928 Boldt Tower (Men's Residence) 
Architect: Charles Z. Klauder 1959 Poultry 
1929 Balch Halls (Women's Residence) Architect k State D m | 
Architect: Frederick 1. Ackerman Public Wo 
1946 Savage Hall (School of Nutrition) 1962 Charles Evans Hughes Hall 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill Law Student Residence 
1950 Anabel Taylor Hall (Interfaith Center) Architects: Eggers & Higgins 
Architects: Starrett, VanVleck & Eggers & 
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Higgins 1963 


lark Hall (Physical Sciences 


1953 Riley * Robb Hall (Agricultural Engineering) в: 
Architect: New York State Department of 
Public Works 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N. Y. 


(Home Economics) 


A Subsidiary of ROBLIN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE’S WINDOWS 
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Comment & Opinion: Reluctantly, the toddler in the 
blue shirt told his friend he was soon to leave for a 
shore vacation. "We're going there, too," his friend ex- 
claimed, asking, "Where will you be?" Blue shirt was 
caught short, but he thought it was a place called Cin- 
cinnati. "Cincinnati or somethin' like that." His friend 
was overjoyed. They'd be staying, he said, at closeby 
resorts. "Why, where will you be?" sought the now- 
radiant blue shirt. "It's a place called Mismar or Mar- 
wich or somethin' like that. But it's close," assured his 
friend, “to Cincinnati." 

The youngsters were handicapped (or blessed?) by 
an absence of the first requisite to an understanding of 
relationships: the facts. Or if essences are preferred 
along with the barren facts, by an absence of reality. 

How the young in architecture relate to the reality of 
current practice, or how the established in architecture 
relate to the way the young say architecture should be 
practiced, can only be assayed from a base of reality. 
And yet there is no reality, no one reality. Reality 
differs as people differ, for in the end it is an accumu- 
lation of one's own experiences, some of which are 
unique while others, though they may be generally or 
even universally shared, are uniquely interpreted. 

All this is to suggest a rather small point, one inspired 
by discussions on the subject of the young in architec- 
ture, including the four articles immediately following. 
It is that architecture not only is immersed in complex 
issues but is subject to individualized and disparate ex- 
periential bases from which these issues are examined. 
A small point, but one worth trying to make all the 
same, especially so in view of a tendency to become 
so issue-transfixed as to overlook the plain fact that the 
urgings with which the profession is inundated flow 
from a human watershed where “reality” is at best an 
approximation and at worst mere imitation or even 
recitation. NEIL GALLAGHER 
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Found afflicted with shortcomings and beset by 
frustration, the new breed of architect is urged 
to become specialized, to join the team force 
and to plunge into “staggering” opportunities. 


BY LEO KORNBLATH, AIA 


I am concerned that we in the design profession 
are unaware of the new breed of architect who 
is trained in the most far-reaching manner, yet 
finds anger and frustration within himself. He 
is very concerned with the part he plays in our 
confused world and the sociological impact he 
is making — or should I say the impact he is not 
making. He is unwilling to cope with political, 
social and economic conditions as they exist. 
Our design schools have long recognized that 
Architecture’s formerly accepted methods of instruction no 
longer are valid. They have had to re-examine 
Young their role, the scholastic program they present 


and and the needs and desires of the new breed of 
THE student who is prepared to seek perfection in a 
world of mediocrity. 


GREAT Where formerly our schools were simply con- 
cerned with training in design and in the tech- 


nological aspects of construction — training of 
AD V ENTURE the master builder — we find today a greater 
emphasis on the training of the architect as the 


The author: Mr. Kornblath is founder of the archi- 
tectural firm of Leo Kornblath Associates, New York. 
His article is adapted from an address given before 


esthete, as a person who can create a viable and 
agreeable environment. No longer can the phrase 
"form follows function" be the catchall answer 
to all design. The new breed is aware that in 
any design analysis a point is reached when 
function by itself ceases and form or esthetics— 
coupled with economics — must be considered. 

Recognizing the needs of our exciting and 
ever-changing society, design schools have be- 
gun to expose students to a myriad of environ- 
mental design studies. As a result, the new 
breed becomes concerned with the big picture, 
so to speak. He is not only interested in provid- 
ing a solution for an individual project but also 
aware of that project's relationship to a total 
complex. 

He has deep concern for social injustices of 
minority groups: the lack of proper housing, the 
decay of our cities and the resultant slums — 
all the ills and deficiencies which exist. And he 
feels qualified to erase them. 

He believes that the firebrand he holds in 
each hand can bring light to the darkness by 
ignoring any connection with the past as a pro- 
logue to the future. He is convinced that past 
generations have failed to meet the challenges 
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brought about by an ever-increasing society — 
and he means to do something about it. 

His motives are honorable, yet his results fall 
far short of his established goals. In failing, he 
only increases his anger and frustrations. 

Why does he fail? It is due to a lack of proper 
training for a specific job. Though he tries to 
solve the ills of the community, he is unpre- 
pared in the language or semantics of the con- 
struction industry. 

Sure, he can design a structure or group of 
structures, but he fails miserably in attempting 
to detail a stair or a window. He can arrive at a 
commendable solution to an established pro- 
gram, but he fails in providing the coordinated 
documents needed to carry it out. He is unpre- 
pared for what he considers minor tasks, having 
been trained only for the major evaluations. 

As a result, he is dissatisfied with his own 
implication. He would prefer to operate in a 
lawless society because he will not permit him- 
self to be fettered by what he considers outdated 
and outmoded zoning and building codes. Al- 
though he recognizes architecture as an art and 
as a profession, he fails to recognize architec- 
ture as a business. He thinks of himself only as 
an individual, when he should be thinking of 
himself as a member of a team force, For it is 
only a team force that can act in our highly 
complicated society. 

Today’s architecture can only be as good as 
the clients permit architects to be, as good as 
the lending institutions permit us to be, and as 
good as the industries providing the component 
materials permit us to be. A deeper understand- 
ing of the problems and more intense collabora- 
tion among all who contribute to man’s environ- 
ment are necessary requirements before the 
architectural process can take more meaningful 
steps to eliminate the ills of society. 

The new breed of architect is unaware that he 
cannot make major contributions until he recog- 
nizes the close relationship between technologi- 
cal advances and economics and management 
sciences. He must realize that he cannot be all 
things to all people. He must be prepared to 
"captain the team" of expanded services of both 
professionals and nonprofessionals. 

It is difficult for this new breed to accept the 
fact that an architectural office — widely ac- 
claimed as a design leader in the profession — 
would insist upon an association with another 
architectural firm recognized for its technical 
competence to provide the construction docu- 
ments from their design study. 

It may appear that this initial shock wave of 
realization, brought about by the new breed's 
awareness of its limitations, has been the more 
visual factor creating the dissatisfaction. But 


there are additional facets of a much more subtle 
nature which tend to decrease his personal con- 
tribution — and to increase his volatile reaction 
in striking back at the faults which inhibit ma- 
jor advancement by radical solutions for our 
social ills. 

He believes that his training has qualified him 
to establish a program and analyze the ap- 
proach to a solution — only to find that a vast 
army of specialists has already taken over the 
analytic process. What knowledgeable client 
for any major construction project would pro- 
ceed without first having real estate profes- 
sionals determine proper marketing require- 
ments and site location feasibility? The accu- 
racy of computers in determining and shaping 
the construction methods and economics in- 
herent in any project has become axiomatic. 
The memory bank provides the answers to 
what, where, why and even when. Change of 
program requirements affecting esthetics and 
design, relationship of capital investment to 
profit return and tax advantages, the mortgage 
probabilities, even the decision of whether the 
project will go forward or die in its infancy — 
all is controlled by the money counselors rep- 
resenting the lending institutions. 

Even if the member of the new breed is 
fortunate at clearing these hurdles at a tortoise 
pace he finds himself in the arena with the con- 
struction management specialist who becomes 
the "Big Daddy." It is he, with his cost infor- 
mation, his union expertise and his construction 
knowledge, who determines how to proceed. 

Oftentimes the Big Daddy consultant contrac- 
tor bases his decisions on market availability of 
labor and material and on trade conditions, and 
seeks only a flexible climate for his operations. 
He well realizes that what may work or has 
worked in one area at any one time may not be 
the most appropriate answer in another area at 
another time. He also realizes that his services 
may be the eventual key to the success of the 
project with time as the irretrievable commod- 
ity on his side. Getting the building up in the 
shortest period of time can result in a saving 
to the entrepreneur far in excess of fees paid 
for Big Daddy's services — for who among us 
can forgo collecting rents earlier or reducing 
carrying charges at the earliest moment? 

But as the sophistication becomes more re- 
fined we find the Big Daddy assuming the true 
role of master builder when he takes on the 
cloak of package dealer. If Big Daddy is quali- 
fied to review all design processes afterward, 
why not make him captain of the team before- 
hand, not only controlling the construction man- 
agement but the professional services as well? 

Is it any wonder, then, that our highly trained 
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new breed is frustrated and angry? He has so 
much to give but is allowed to give only so 
much. He refuses to accept the basic premise 
established that a better environment can be 
achieved through computer analysis and limited 
building products. He resents the impersonal 
analytical approach handed to him and his pro- 
fessional status limited to “facade architec- 
ture.” It is any wonder that he seeks to strike 
back at what he considers to be the underlying 
causes of his personal dissatisfaction with what 
he is contributing — his training? 

It is our higher institutions of learning that 
must learn to relate to the needs of the com- 
munity and direct their educational processes 
toward the development of separate specialties. 
There should be a greater freedom of exposure 
in our precollege training — in our elementary 
schools and high schools — with the resultant 
establishment of a specialized junior college 
which would permit students actively to seek 
and decide on the direction they wish to pursue. 

Of what value is the training of an architect 
in an all-encompassing profession when his 
ability and capability are limited to only one 
small phase? Shouldn't some architects be 
trained as specialists in construction sciences — 
professional draftsmen, if you will — others 
with different abilities and capabilities as archi- 
tectural researchers? We need architects 
trained as specialists in this highly specialized 
world, performing highly specialized tasks. 

The medical profession has long been aware 
of its complexities and has established plateaus 
of specialization. A basic background is pro- 
vided with a training program of internship re- 
quired for further study, the specialization de- 
termined by the student's personal desires. He 
may go forward in surgery — another plateau — 
or restrict his contribution to general practice. 

Even in the selection of a plateau there are 
successive plateaus to be reached. If surgery 
is his forte he can decide on opthalmology, 
orthopedics, internal or pediatric surgery with 
study, training and professionalism limited to 
these exacting areas. There are those who dur- 
ing their formative years even decide that 
public participation is outside their province 
and prefer research and teaching. 

Only in more recent years have the educators 
in primary schools had the tools for training 
as a replacement for the basic, outmoded three 
R's. Today we see a proliferation of teaching 
aids so sophisticated that elementary school 
students are being taught with computers, leav- 
ing the teachers more time to relate themselves 
to program needs rather than mundane, repeti- 
tious multiplication tables as we knew it. 

So, we must prepare our youth for exposure 
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at an earlier age. The mental development proc- 
ess can establish a definitive direction by this 
exposure long before one's college days. 

Change is necessary if we are to accomplish 
all the things which require doing in our society. 
But change just for change's sake is not the 
answer, nor can these changes take place in 
one fell swoop. It still requires an evolutionary 
process, experimentation and time if we are to 
succeed in satisfying our projected needs. 

Recently the New York Times carried a front- 
page report on the National Committee on 
Urban Growth, composed of senators, represen- 
tatives, governors, mayors and county commis- 
sioners. Based on projected estimates that this 
nation will increase by 100 million persons dur- 
ing the next 30 years, the commission main- 
tained that existing cities cannot cope with this 
expansion and decided that new cities — not 
new towns — would be necessary. The com- 
mittee members recommended that the United 
States build, before year 2,000, 100 new cities 
for a minimum of 10,000 persons and 10 cities 
for a minimum of 1,000,000 persons. 

This distinguished group had made a study of 
European cities and towns and was impressed 
with the planning order there: "They can show 
just how pleasant an urban environment can 
be if the full talents of planning and design pro- 
fessionals are brought to bear. They can bring 
man, buildings and nature once again into 
proper balance." 

The committee further recommended that 
there be created a federal agency to oversee the 
development and to coordinate national policy, 
citing the fact that the British have built 13 
new towns since 1962, making a total of 28 
since the end of World War II. 

These new towns would provide for the 
needs of 65 to 70 million persons by the end 
of this century. They should not, contends the 
commission, be created, nor should persons be 
induced to populate these new cities "without 
the assurance of having employment, adequate 
housing, recreation and like facilities." They 
should, the report went on to say, “Бе attrac- 
tive to all classes, creeds and races, to all types 
of businesses (and) to a mixture of citizen talent 
that will insure new town success." 

The opportunities existing in providing a 
better environment for man are staggering and 
challenging to all of us who can make a contri- 
bution. But a vast reorientation in education 
must take place, not only as to what is needed 
but to what is outmoded and merely contribut- 
ing to mediocrity. If the new breed can accept 
this challenge as members of a team of special- 
ists, they can become a viable force in solving 
our architectural ills. О 


Architecture’s 
Young 
and 


The value of field service work could be great, 
it is maintained, provided students have the 
time and energy community problems require. A 
dissenting view, however, follows this report. 


BY C. W. HARTMAN AND JON PYNOOS 


In recent years education in city planning and 
architecture —in particular its central institu- 
tion, the studio—has come under increasing 
criticism. Complaints center around the issue 
of relevance: Many of the young persons in or 
coming into these professions feel that design- 
ers and planners have not really faced the cen- 
tral urban issues of our time — race and poverty 
—and that, like Nero, they are merely fiddling 
while our cities burn. 

Generational gaps are evident; many students 
maintain that their teachers are out of touch 
with needs and currents in their fields. The sim- 
ulated models of reality presented in studio, it 
is charged, are defective because the nature of 
the problems they present and because of the 
inherent limitations of the studio setting. 

Architects and planners, students argue, must 
become more deeply and passionately involved 
with the real issues that are tearing our cities and 
our society apart. In order to do so they must 
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learn about the problems at first hand, learn 
how to work with the people and who should 
make the basic decisions on changes that are to 
take place. 

Instead of working on such studio problems 
as suburban schools, master planning and beau- 
tification, the student should spend much of his 
time in low income neighborhoods, working di- 
rectly with and for indigenous groups on prob- 
lems defined as relevant by these groups and for 
which they have requested assistance. 

The other side of the picture is the vast un- 
met and largely unrecognized need of low in- 
come communities for professional assistance, 
which as a rule they cannot afford. 

In the fall of 1967, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design started a program which 
attempted to engage these issues. Under the 
program (assisted by a grant of $25,000 from 
the Stern Family Fund), graduate students in 
architecture, city planning, landscape architec- 
ture and urban design, working in small teams 
under supervision of a faculty member or 
practicing professional, offered free assistance 
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to community groups in low income areas who 
had specific design or planning problems 

A brochure describing the Harvard Urban 
Field Service (UFS) was mailed to several hun- 
dred groups and individuals in the Boston area 
and announcements appeared in many local 
newspapers. Within a few weeks 30 requests 
for assistance had been received. Discussions 
and site visits reduced the list to 15 apparently 
eligible and educationally worthwhile projects. 

Several criteria were used in evaluating the 
requests: The community group had to be suffi- 
ciently strong and well enough organized to di- 
rect the student team;there had to be a specific, 
well-defined job to be done, at once within the 
capabilities of the students and rich enough to 
be of educational value to them; there had to 
be a reasonable probability, politically and finan- 
cially, of implementing the students’ design and 
planning work. And, of course, entrance into 
the neighborhood had to be at the community's 
request — there was to be no imposition of out- 
siders, no “using” of the community. 

From the final list five projects were chosen, 
each with four to six students and a supervisor. 
The best way to describe UFS' work is to give 
a thumbnail description of these projects, under- 
taken in the spring of 1968. 

* East Somerville Citizens for Action is a group 
of white working-class families interested in a 
community school for their neighborhood. The 
city plans to replace the present elementary 
school; the parents want a facility which will 
meet a range of needs for adults as well as for 
children. The student team worked with the 
group in developing plans, political strategies, 
community support and actual design for the 
school Working under the Somerville group's 
steering committee, the team undertook neigh- 
borhood surveys, gathered information about 
community schools, organized community meet- 
ings, interviewed potential architects and issued 


Learn about the problem firsthand; 
learn how to work with 
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a report on architectural criteria which would 
satisfy the community's requirements. The group 
and its student advisers are now participating in 
urban renewal planning for the area as well. 

* Hawthorne House, a multipurpose community 
education center іп Roxbury, Boston's Negro 
section, asked for a team of architects to help 
with space planning and redesign of its facilities. 
Hawthorne House runs a multitude of programs 
(including Manpower Development Training and 
Head Start) in a compound of old wooden build- 
ings and, as its first priority, wanted to convert 
an unused upstairs chapel into a gymnasium for 
teenagers. The student team, under the direction 
of one of the city's few black architects, set up 
drafting space in Hawthorne House and, with 
local teenagers as aides, investigated and pro- 
jected the space needs of each of the programs 
and drew up a master space-usage plan. For the 
gym, the students not only drew the plans, they 
undertook the actual construction. 

* Boston's South End has one of the largest 
urban renewal projects in the country, now one 
year into its projected seven-year execution time- 
table. Six low income neighborhood groups have 
organized to fight the present renewal plan, de- 
manding more low rent housing, a phased plan 
that will not require residents to move until new 
housing is available, and greater participation in 
the planning. The student team has helped these 
grassroots organizations design and undertake 
housing surveys, investigate the results of relo- 
cation, look at local real estate trends and collect 
data to place the South End effort in the larger 
context of the area's housing problems and pro- 
grams. The team produced two well-documented 
reports, which were crucial in obtaining support 
from both the Boston City Council and the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority. It now appears cer- 
tain that the original plan will be drastically 
altered to meet the neighborhood's demands. 

* One of the six neighborhoods of the Boston 


Model Cities area received technical assistance, 
the aim being to submit a plan for the physical 
and social redevelopment of the area to the 
Model Cities Board. Although the team worked 
hard with the community the effort was largely 
unsuccessful, due primarily to insufficient com- 
munity organization and community divisions. 
* The Bromley-Heath housing project in the 
Jamaica Plain section of Boston is typical of 
many big-city projects: old, large, in transition 
from mixed to all-black occupancy. A program 
sponsored by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Boston Housing 
Authority organized initial efforts for moderniza- 
tion, stressing changes in social and managerial 
features and calling for active tenant involve- 
ment. In addition, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity introduced a related program to create a 
tenant management corporation. The students 
worked with the Bromley-Heath Modernization 
Committee and tenant groups to implement both 
programs. 

One difficulty inherent in any school-based 
effort to assist communities is time: Real prob- 
lems do not begin neatly in September and end 
in January or June, There is no way of knowing 
if a student group can accomplish its intended 
purposes in the course of the term. No student 
effort can succeed or should even be attempted 
without a commitment to follow through. 

At the end of UFS' first term none of the proj- 
ects was completed. Additional funding of 
$41,000 was obtained from VISTA and the newly 
created National Association of Student Plan- 
ners and Architects, which enabled UFS to hire 
both students and neighborhood residents and 
thus continue four of the five original projects 
on a full-time basis during the summer months, 
as well as begin a fifth. This gave the students 
a chance to work more closely with neighbor- 
hood residents, helping break down barriers. 

VISTA extended its commitment by convert- 


ing some of the summer associates plus some 
other community people into full-time VISTA 
workers, This strengthens the community's abil- 
ity to deal with its own problems and makes it 
more likely that skilled neighborhood workers 
may eventually be brought into the design and 
planning professions, In the future, technical 
training and extension courses for neighborhood 
residents may be introduced as a regular part of 
UFS involvement in community work. 

During its first term, UFS relied exclusively 
on outside professionals for supervision, as most 
faculty members were fully committed to teach- 
ing and outside work. By and large this worked 
out well, although it may not always prove easy 
to find a sufficient number of persons both with 
time available and with instructional abilities 
who can appear on short notice. In the second 
round of projects, an attempt has been made to 
draw on Harvard faculty. Some reliance on out- 
side personnel will probably continue to be nec- 
essary, however; apart from the issue of time it 
must be recognized that not all faculty members 
are interested in or qualified for such work. 

UFS' second term has seen a move toward 
making it a more regular part of the School of 
Design curriculum, involving a greater number 
and diversity of students and a greater variety 
of projects. Students in any department of the 
school may receive degree credit for UFS work, 
providing the specific student and project are 
cleared in each case, and each department has a 
UFS liaison responsible for recommending how 
much credit to give and what specific part of the 
degree program the work will fulfill. 

In the second term nine teams, with a total of 
65 students, staffed 11 projects. Among them: 
* Provision of technical backup to the Cam- 
bridge Housing Convention which seeks to stop 
rising rents and university takeover of the Cam- 
bridge low and moderate rent housing stock and 
to pressure public agencies and private institu- 
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tions to provide more housing (five city planning 
students). 

* Work with local groups in two affluent Boston 
suburbs to develop plans and strategies for pro- 
viding housing and supportive services for low 
and moderate income families, black and white 
(six city planning and architectural students). 

* Assistance to a tenant group which aims to or- 
ganize tenants in Boston's South End to nego- 
tiate collective bargaining agreements with large 
landlords and to formulate plans for cooperative 
home ownership (four law, city planning and 
social work students). 

Students from the departments of architecture 
and city planning at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, graduate programs in education, 
law, social relations and social work from other 
Boston universities took part, as well as a few 
undergraduates from Harvard and Radcliffe. 

In addition to the larger projects, UFS fre- 
quently receives requests for short-term assist- 
ance (e.g., a group of mothers wanting help in 
locating a site or building for a day care cen- 
ter). Students with a few days of spare time can 
work on such a project. 

Attempts are underway to secure donations of 
professional time from graduate architects and 
planners for projects beyond the capacity of stu- 
dents or without sufficient educational value. 
The service is currently working with represent- 
atives of the Boston Society of Architects; ef- 
forts will soon be made to enlist the voluntary 
help of landscape architects and city planners. 

The results of UFS' work have been promis- 
ing, but by no means without problems. Perhaps 
the two most important problems intrinsic to 
community work are: 1) the degree of organiza- 
tion within the community, necessary to provide 
leadership and implement plans, and 2) the 
amount of commitment students can give. 

If a community group is to become a client for 
students, it must have adequate leadership to 
give direction. It is probably impossible for the 
student team to do both the basic community or- 
ganizing (even assuming they have the skills and 
willingness, which is rare) as well as its more 
defined professional tasks. But an essential part 
of the educational experience which UFS pro- 
vides is exactly this interplay of professional 
skills in a context of community involvement 
and direction. How much time ought to be spent 
"plying one's trade," in the narrow sense, and 
how much time should be spent in direct contact 
with communities, which provide the basis from 
which professional skills are to be exercised, is 
a controversial question. This of course relates 
to the question of the proportion of total aca- 
demic time the student spends on this work, and 
the associated issue of academic credit. 
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To do the professional work as well as getting 
to know the community and gaining its confi- 
dence in order to get a solid basis on which to 
found plans and designs, takes more time than 
is possible under present arrangements. Some 
students have suggested that the program be 
made full-time for a term or a year: The stu- 
dents, under faculty supervision, would become 
planners/architects for the community, combin- 
ing traditional professional work with a close 
relationship to the community (which might in- 
volve living in the neighborhood). 

Another approach is to build course work 
around the needs and demands of the field work 
situation. Working with the community, stu- 
dents would seek out formal instruction in those 
matters which directly relate to and support 
their work with it. At present some UFS students 
are finding it possible to integrate their commu- 
nity and course work quite closely. 

The related issue of academic credit is crucial 
to UFS' future and basic to the controversy the 
program has engendered within the school — a 
conflict rooted ultimately in differing views 
about the role of the professional, his clientele 
and his style of work. Opinions range from those 
who feel that UFS-type work ought to be a per- 
missible alternative for all current studio re- 
quirements in the curriculum, to those who feel 
that some mix of both experiences is desirable, 
to those who feel that the experience is credit- 
worthy, but not as a substitute for traditional 
studio, to those who feel that it should exist (if 
at all) strictly on an extracurricular basis. 

Proponents of the UFS consider credit neces- 
sary not only to insure that a substantial and 
predictable commitment of student time will be 
forthcoming, but because of the basic educa- 
tional issues involved: recognition of the valid- 
ity of this planning and design process and of 
the necessity to train young people for this role 
and function as part of the regular curriculum. 

The issues of student time commitment, edu- 
cational value of field service work and rela- 
tionship to the community thus become joined. 
Communities, particularly black communities, 
have an understandable mistrust of outsiders 
and their reasons for being involved in the com- 
munity's problems. Students cannot go into this 
kind of work on a casual basis; they will be re- 
sented and get little out of the experience, have 
little to offer the community. If the arrangement 
is to work symbiotically, a commitment of time 
and energy which surpasses the present arrange- 
ment is probably necessary. Such time commit- 
ment implies recognition of the value of field 
work as a regular part of the curriculum. It is an 
issue which must be faced by every planning 
and design school in the near future. 


The value to students of field service work, as 
described in the Hartman-Pynoos report, is seen 
as overrated. Indeed, the program is regarded 
as misleading if not downright detrimental. 


BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


The authors of the Harvard Urban Field Service 
report have performed a valuable service to 
architectural education because they have issued 
a summary of intentions and results that is ab- 
solutely characteristic for all advocacy planning 
curriculums now operative in the United States. 
In describing their work, Chester W. Hartman 
and Jon Pynoos have availed themselves of all 
current clichés which make up the particular 
lingo of social planning. It is therefore justified 


Architecture’s to summarize an opinion without reiterating the 
Young report's statements; they are entirely familiar 
to teachers, planners and architects. 
and , 


It is not only а calumny but а statistical false- 


THE hood to support a student “feeling” that archi- 


tects "have not really faced the central urban 


REAL issues of our time — race and poverty — and 


that, like Nero, they are merely fiddling while 
REALITY our cities burn." 

There is no big or small architectural firm 
that has not concerned itself with the redesign- 
ing of cities, from entire communities to neigh- 
borhoods, multiple dwellings and communica- 
tion lines. In the majority of cases this is done 
at great financial and chronological sacrifice be- 
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cause every architect knows by now that the 
agencies receiving rehabilitation funds, and the 
speculative developers implementing renewal 
plans, are unanimous in their rejection of de- 
signed solutions. This is not because architects 
are, as the UFS report says, "out of touch with 
needs and currents in their field," but because 
they are committed to seeing each constituent 
element of the city as part of the whole. 

Most architects are aware of the long-range 
effects of ill-planned and ill-constructed environ- 
ments on the well-being and constructive con- 
tribution of the population, and therefore unwill- 
ing to cater to temporary windfall profits and 
political power struggles. The well-rehearsed 
cliché of architectural obsoleteness has obscured 
the actual causes of the urban crisis. 

Urban field service, whether at Harvard or 
any other school of architecture, proposes to 
“involve” future environmental designers in 
"the central urban issues of our time" by open- 
ing store front "planning and advisory offices" 
staffed with students who receive full academic 
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credit for the time spent away from the campus. 
The net result of one year of close observation 
of this change in training are four fatal misappre- 
hensions accepted as truths by these students. 
1. It presumes that there is such a thing as a 
ghetto (a quarter of a city in which members 
of a minority racial or cultural group live coer- 
cively becduse of social, legal or economic pres- 
sure). The mere concept of "entering the ghetto" 
smells frorh racist paternalism because it denies 
the fact that all citizens are at liberty of choice, 
movement and noninterference. It also pre- 
sumes that there is such a thing as “a commu- 
nity" in the highly volatile immigrant popula- 
tion that makes up a metropolitan district. 

The anthropological concern with ethnic tra- 

ditions among minorities has produced а ques- 
tionnaire syndrome that is already meaningless 
when the first child goes to public school and 
so becomes part of a homogenized culture. 
2. "Entering the ghetto" fosters in every col- 
lege student a feeling of his own superiority as an 
enlightened outsider — whether he admits this 
to himself or not. "Teaching basic professional 
skills to residents" and dispensing “professional 
advice" misleads “the community" into believ- 
ing that the student knows about architecture 
and plahning, when all he knows is either how 
to assist a professional already working in the 
district, or how to change an abandoned church 
into a community hall by patching up what sags 
and painting over what is dirty. 

Since the student is always under the um- 
brella of his college status, he will never acquire 
that sense of ultimate and irreducible responsi- 
bility to his clients which is the pivot of every 
architectural practice. 

3. Doing good “for the community" will foster 
the misapprehension that the student is doing 
something for others while in reality he is sav- 
ing his own conscience, or — more frequently 
— is catering to his own aversion against the 
dry, inevitable routine of learning competence. 

In this he is abetted by college administra- 
tions and boards of trustees who have rushed 
into "neighborhood service" to protect their 
campuses from armed violence and their public 
image from the onus of “middle class ideology." 

This lobbying for “social justice" carries to- 
day such a miasma of phony altruism that it 
becomes increasingly difficult for responsible 
academic teachers to ask for tangible proof of 
the advocacy student's performance and prog- 
ress. Any censure becomes a crime against 
society — and students are quick to catch on 
to this golden opportunity. 

4. Perhaps the most destructive misapprehen- 
sion fostered by the field service and advocacy 
curriculums is the student illusion that they, as 
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architects or as architectural planners, will be 
called upon to design social housing and "neigh- 
borhood facilities" or carry any weight in the 
layout of roads and expressways. 

The proof for this statement is so overwhelm- 
ing that it has not to be elaborated. United 
States cities are rebuilt by 23 percent profit 
speculators who, in the gratifyingly frank ad- 
mission of the builders of the ugliest co-op 
housing project anywhere in the world (Bruck- 
ner Boulevard Housing, New York), "have no 
time to haggle over inconsequential elements 
like esthetic design." 

If, as the UFS report states, “the student has 
to get acquainted with those whom he is to 
serve," his teachers better admit that his future 
clients are the socio-economic power structure: 
the ruling politicians, the banks, the corpora- 
tions, the vast organized charity boards and, 
every now and then, a wealthy enlightened pri- 
vate client. It is a pitiful lie to tell a student 
that Mrs. Ortiz or the Bedford-Stuyvesant Ten- 
ant Association are the clients, and a serious 
crime in professional responsibility to tell him 
that the future of architecture can dispense of 
design on an individual monumental scale. 

The most evident “unmet need" in architec- 
tural education is not that of getting the stu- 
dent "involved" for four credits a week — this 
has been since time immemorial the personal 
responsibility of each individual. It is informa- 
tion about the actual forces that decide over 
designed environment The established power 
structure shows not the slightest signs of vacat- 
ing its position of free enterprise, profit econ- 
omy and competition, and it is the architect's 
responsbility to impose the highest possible 
architectural standards on the environmental in- 
fluence of those who hold the means. 

The basis of such a contact with the decision 
making powers must be a full understanding of 
the historical role of architecture as a shaper 
of urban environment, 

This historical role is a combination of the 
highest available professional knowledge which 
can be acquired only in years of specialized 
training, and of a profound cultural insight 
into the influence of esthetically memorable, 
morale-building forms and spaces, open to all 
citizens, whether “elitist” or "ghetto inhabi- 
tant." If architecture has any meaning at all 
as distinctly separate from “building industry" 
it is the achievement of maximum as against 
minimum standards. 

Unless we can give to our students this sort 
of realistic knowledge of his future role in 
society, we have no right to dissipate the years 
of his greatest learning potential in fragmentary, 
parochial and resultless do-gooderism. [Г] 


Architecture’s 
Young 
and 


THE 
NEW 
PERSPECTIVE 


The profession’s old defenses, it is suggested, 
may have outlived their usefulness. A realign- 
ment of interests and mediating pathways are 
perceived — and the user’s call is clearly heard. 


BY FRANCES L. PORTNOY 


Architecture is an old occupation which has con- 
tributed structures of “commodity, firmness and 
delight” to a variety of societies and under 
vastly differing conditions. It has been admired 
for its broadening, experiential and artistic qual- 
ities. Only in recent times has it come under 
criticism for its essential conservatism and com- 
pliance with the patron, and for its lack of con- 
cern and involvement with the important social 
issues of the period. Afoot is a notion that the 
individual has social responsibilities that extend 
beyond professional role definitions, a notion 
born of a sense of crisis in which well-intended 
participation can become collaboration in what 
is socially undesirable. 

Established architects have been weighing the 
era’s dilemmas but have not shown the sense 
of urgency expressed most forcefully by the new 
generation of architects. Under the impact of 
rapid population growth, unplanned technologi- 
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cal advance and misplaced social priorities, the 
student or young architect, himself often the em- 
bodiment of changing values, lacks adequate 
role models in his field. The result is a genera- 
tion gap in the profession mirroring that of 
society as a whole. 

The old image of the ideal practice — the mod- 
est office doing good design for high-prestige 
clients, becoming published, winning awards and 
later serving as a “crit” on a university faculty 
—to many students today is simply irrelevant. 
Students are asking how a profession can use its 
special techniques not for profit or self-glorifica- 
tion but for improvements in the quality of life. 

They are considering a new model for the cli- 
ent-professional relationship, a model in which 
the welfare of the user, or the total social group, 
has prior claims on those of professional loyalty. 
They are wondering if the authority of the pro- 
fessional must necessarily derive from posses- 
sion of knowledge distinct or distant from that of 
the user — an extension of the idea of partici- 
patory democracy. But the vehemence with 
which they accuse their elders of “social irre- 
sponsibility” may, unfortunately, obscure the 
really important issues. Occupations are not 
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static but are continually affected by the great 
changes in technology and social policy. 

The ideal “simple relation between profes- 
sional and client,” always a convenient fiction, 
exists no longer even in imagination. The single 
client is now only a pleasant anachronism. The 
architect serves new clients: corporate, institu- 
tional and community who, as Michael O’Hare 
points out, are "complex and inaccessible.” Not 
only is the architect required to define the nature 
of the ultimate client—heretofore a simple 
task — he is now called upon within the new 
ethos to provide what is considered a public 
right — the "good environment for all." 

Other service professions (і.е., medicine and 
law), also seek to preserve their occupational 
cores while accommodating to social and techno- 
logical change. Architecture is not alone in its 
dilemmas. But each occupation is faced with di- 
lemmas unique to itself and which stem from 
the precise nature of its work. In architecture, 
strains have developed out of the professionali- 
zation of the occupation in an age of technology, 
and out of the conflict between architecture as 
an art and architecture as a profession. 

Professionalization is a historical process that 
occurs in occupations as technological develop- 
ment demands increasing specialization. Most 
occupations can be placed somewhere on a con- 
tinuum of professionalization; they can be meas- 
ured against a "model" type of occupation per- 
forming a public service, awarded public trust 
and possessing the attributes delineated by one 
source as "systematic theory, authority, ethical 
codes and a culture." 

By the 19th century the practice of architec- 
ture came to require a somewhat formalized 
course of study. Gradually university training 
became one mode, though not the only one, of 
entering the occupation. Participation in long 
and common training helped to create a group 
with common interests and attitudes, and this 
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group perceived that status was awarded to oc- 
cupations that could demonstrate their posses- 
sion of an esoteric technique used for the wel- 
fare of the client. Architecture might have been 
the very essence of the “genteel profession,” but 
gentility alone was not sufficient to ensure ever- 
lasting prestige. 

Aspiring professions need first of all to define 
the boundaries of their authority and technical 
competence, and in architecture, tradition and 
historical development asserted the predomi- 
nance of the artistic component of the occupa- 
tion, Architecture did not assume a monopoly 
over all building, although it did make attempts 
to extend its province through government reg- 
ulation and licensure. Architects accepted the 
dictum that “nearly everything that encloses 
space on a scale sufficient for a human being to 
move in,” to quote from Nikolaus Pevsner, “is 
a building. The term ‘architecture’ applies only 
to buildings designed with a view toward es- 
thetic appeal.” 

This appears to be a stringent self-limitation 
if viewed from the perspective of the total sys- 
tem. It has a definite function, however, as a 
rationale for powerlessness in the larger sys- 
tem in which industry and the builders, sup- 
ported by government, produce the bulk of what 
passes for building and design. 

But such a limitation became problematic 
when professionalism, with its stress on auton- 
omy, authority and responsibility, generated 
frustration over issues of control. Even if the 
architect asserted his authority over only build- 
ings with “esthetic appeal,” he could not help 
but be aware that valued buildings of great “de- 
light" were not safe from rapid destruction when 
economic interests were served, and that build- 
ings for housing vast publics, unconcerned as 
they were with esthetics, were nonetheless con- 
structed with considerable ‘‘firmness.” 

Like other groups frustrated in their achieve- 


The young have the feeling 
of "selling out" 


if they do not become involved 
in design. 


ment of goals, professional bodies create myths 
of omnipotence. Architects often have strong be- 
liefs, but they are about style, art and their su- 
periority as social planners. It is not uncommon 
to find architects presenting an image of the 
master builder-coordinator capable of creating 
an environment that would transform the very 
nature of man. 

But the professional can avoid frustration by 
constricting his province of responsibility, con- 
fining himself to a technical advisory role on the 
planning and construction of buildings. Most ar- 
chitects would consider this a necessary but 
insufficient definition of their work; the occupa- 
tional core has somehow been removed without 
the element of “esthetic appeal,” or the artistic 
manipulation of space. They argue that archi- 
tecture is an approach, that it is not a group of 
special techniques and that the architect, as 
Gropius maintained, is a “generalist in an age ‘of 
specialization.” 

Still a profession must have a theory, and 
there are those architects who seek to establish 
a unique body of knowledge, specific techniques 
based on "science or a group of sciences." Pro- 
fessors of architecture are very concerned about 
what constitutes a theory of architecture. Is it 
based on esthetic, social, scientific, economic or 
political theory? Trying to establish a basis in 
intellectual operations, the artist-architect be- 
lieves he must have a program of research but 
wonders whether it might not be a program of 
search that really makes the creative architect. 

Architecture’s element of artistry is more spe- 
cific than in other professions; it is an unspecifi- 
able, judgmental element which transcends tech- 
nique. The architect is clearly expected, both by 
himself and the public, to provide something 
more than “mere building." Le Corbusier has 
told us that "the purpose of construction is to 
make things hold together; the purpose of archi- 
tecture is to move из.” 


This artistic element, rather than the profes- 
sional, is paramount in architecture's view of 
its own history. It is a view which focuses pri- 
marily upon the esthetics of structures, or more 
recently, and in the tradition of art history, upon 
their historical and social contexts. Professional 
associations, journals and schools of architec- 
ture give scant attention to the organization of 
work, or to what might be called "professional 
practice." In any case, students soon learn that 
this is not a highly prized aspect of their study, 
that essentially it is relegated to a lowly position 
on the scale of occupational values. 

If the architect were purely professional he 
could employ his technical competence and ad- 
vice-giving skills in many ways. In fact, this is 
precisely what most architects do — from those 
who embark on careers with one office and rise, 
perhaps, to office manager or supervisor of con- 
struction, to those who work for industry or 
government, 

The architect lacking a strong commitment to 
the prevailing architectural image may want to, 
or have to, settle for such employment. Yet most 
young architects and architectural students have 
the feeling of "selling out," of not testing their 
mettle as architects, if they do not become en- 
gaged in what they regard as the core activity 
of architecture — design. 

It is from his own talent and imagination that 
the designer expects to do creative work. From 
individual effort comes creative results, he be- 
lieves, and his view is lent credence by a recent 
study of creativity which concludes that team 
action is "entirely antithetical to the personali- 
ties of creative people." 

The quality of the completed building stands 
as evidence of the architect's ability. The un- 
built design is merely of academic interest, per- 
haps then only because it is the work of an al- 
ready successful architect. Under present forms 
of practice, the completed structure is also the 
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architect's most potent advertising. This can ac- 
count, in part, for the cult of novelty in architec- 
ture; what often appears as a rejection of tradi- 
tion and a search for new forms is also a way of 
achieving recognition or attracting the attention 
of the relevant publics. 

Of course, design was never a purely free ar- 
tistic function. It has been constrained by client 
wishes, building codes, contractor and labor in- 
terests and the cost and availability of materi- 
als. And, as the technological functions of build- 
ings multiplied, the architect in a sense became 
the client of the engineer. 

The prefabrication of parts imposed endless 
limitations on the manipulation and organization 
of structural components into something more 
than mere shelter. In one attempt to mediate be- 
tween art and such technological impositions, 
architects developed the theory that scientific 
knowledge could hold the key to true artistic 
design. The most perfect expression of the dic- 
tum of "form follows function" would come, 
they believed, if the architect truly understood 
the scientific nature of materials and of behav- 
ioral functions. 

The greatest possibility for the artist-archi- 
tect to create his own design appeared to lie in 
his having his own practice. A small practice, he 
thought, could acquire a reputation if its work 
were competent. But even here he discovered he 
had to be firmly committed to design if he wished 
to continue designing. There seemed to be a 
point of diminishing returns as the office grew 
larger. Work and authority had to be delegated 
and the architect lost control over design. Some- 
one was needed to drum up the clients, admin- 
ister the office and take care of business details, 
and often the architect found he had traded in 
his soft pencil for the telephone, desk and air- 
plane seat. 

In his practice, the architect-as-artist would 
like to spend most of his time and attention de- 
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signing buildings, although he realizes that the 
design process can be endless. He is never com- 
pletely satisfied that he has considered all pos- 
sibilities, and though the computer may prove 
to be of assistance in this process, it is still he, 
the architect, who must make the choices. He is 
further pressed by his professional responsibil- 
ity, his obligation to see that the building goes 
into construction as rapidly and efficiently as 
possible. 

Architecture as a business or means of live- 
lihood is not necessarily in conflict with either 
artistic or social responsibility objectives. What 
is at issue, however, is the preservation of pro- 
fessional autonomy. To the businessman seek- 
ing the buyer's approval, "the customer is always 
right” and “the man who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” Professionalism, on the other hand, 
asserts the independence of educated judgment 
unfettered by the pressures of the market-place 
or elsewhere (professionals in all fields have 
come to recognize the potential conflict arising 
out of the “channeling” of research interests ac- 
cording to the availability of government funds; 
also there are the problems of loyalty to em- 
ployer, client and self when the professional is 
a salaried employee). 

The physical objects created by architects are 
also social objects. They may be monuments to 
the most powerful elements of society and sym- 
bols of society’s most central values, but they 
also fulfill utilitarian needs and are seen and 
used by all kinds of people. As artist, the archi- 
tect need not be concerned with control or pre- 
diction on the use of these objects, but the pro- 
fessional claim to authority and responsibility 
injects him, in spite of himself, into issues that 
are political as well as artistic. Recent events 
have made it extremely difficult to ignore the 
fact that professional and even artistic decisions 
can have great political and human conse- 
quences, and indeed, the architect's concern 
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with such consequences is a logical extension 
of his professional posture. 

Although the architect is sometimes criticized 
for being compliant, in reality he has always had 
to assert his judgment with his client; he has had 
to convince, cajole and educate in a kind of bar- 
gaining process, a process which to a great ex- 
tent has been concerned more with the artistic 
elements of his role than with the professional. 

The more his services were based on what the 
client interpreted as judgment rather than tech- 
nical competence beyond his own comprehen- 
sion, the more his advice tended to be ques- 
tioned by the client. His position improved some- 
what with regard to the technological aspects of 
building, but even he found it difficult to make a 
clear distinction between judgment and techni- 
cal competence. The expansion of the concept of 
client to include the user added to the difficulty 
of making such distinctions. 

The architectural process brings together a 
person whose full-time activity is centered 
around the occupation, and whose self is deeply 
involved in it, with others whose relations with 
the field are fragmentary. Yet it is the latter who 
are ultimately affected more deeply by the proc- 
ess’ outcome, 

The client-user may have a picture of profes- 
sional services and priorities widely deviating 
from the architect's. Buildings are available for 
all to see, experience, use and judge. At some 
point every man becomes a critic. If it is a ques- 
tion of style, taste or the knowledge that comes 
from experience, then the consumer's opinion 
may be worth as much, or more, than the next 
man's — and that includes the architect's. 

There is no doubt that every occupation needs 
some form of defense against public intrusion 
into its special domain, that it needs to preserve 
the “secrets behind the counter.” But under the 
new condition of disintegration in the cities, the 
old defenses may have outlived their useful- 
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ness. Some served merely to preserve the illu- 
sion of authority through assumed distance from 
the client and, more importantly, from the user, 
while fending off the inevitability of the bargain- 
ing process. 

The architect transformed judgment into com- 
petence beyond the client’s comprehension by a 
belief that the public does not have the visual 
sensitivity to fully appreciate a work of architec- 
ture. He rationalized that criticism of architec- 
ture even by those able to "see" had to be of a 
tempered sort since architecture by definition is 
imperfect. 

“То meet the demands for commodity, solidity 
and esthetic satisfaction,” said John Burchard 
and Albert Bush-Brown in The Architecture of 
America, “а building must not compromise in 
any area. Unfortunately, this is impossible, for 
the several measures make contradictory de- 
mands and cancel each other, . . . Perhaps the 
greatest buildings are those that exhibit a com- 
promise made powerfully and decisively." In 
this way the architect confused artistic and pro- 
fessional planes of analyses. He presented artis- 
tic defenses against what should have been con- 
sidered professional criticism, The case was too 
important to be left to the sociologists, so to 
speak; the failure of the design was due to pro- 
fessional, not artistic, ignorance, with the archi- 
tect neglecting the total system in which he was 
involved. 

The architect has refused, by and large, to re- 
turn "to the scene of the crime," to examine 
the functioning of the buildings he has designed. 
Even when he wished to take this functioning 
into account, he could not afford to be held re- 
sponsible over an indefinite period. Occasion- 
ally, when a study clearly indicated failure to 
comprehend the needs of the users (as in the 
case of a large public housing complex that was 
to become а "battleground"), the architect might 
wonder whether he should have ever taken the 
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commission. At the least, he could have dealt 
with the client in terms of the professional ele- 
ments of negotiation instead of the artistic. Or 
so he might well speculate. 

In other instances the architect has accepted 
work of dubious inception by assuming that 
someone with less ability would design the 
building if he refused to. When he was uncon- 
cerned with the use to which buildings were put, 
or their affect on the environment, he functioned 
solely on artistic criteria. 

But professional architects can now prepare to 
question such outworn defenses. The drive to- 
ward professionalization legitimizes criticism 
through the more neutral concept of research. In 
this way architects can preserve some measure 
of colleague solidarity. It has been said that too 
much colleague control over the artistic aspects 
of architecture could result in bland conformity 
(though this might be preferable to other more 
devastating results), but too little professional 
criticism can lead to the abdication of social 
responsibility. 

The new generation of architects wants to pre- 
serve its artistic integrity while acknowledging, 
at the same time, the implications of professional 
decision making. Its members may wonder at the 
seeming inability of older professionals to accept 
its assumptions and criticisms; but the fact is 
that the economic interests of architects have 
long tended to be identical with those elitists 
who could afford the expenditure of man and 
materials architectural construction demands. 

The new perspective of concern with the gen- 
eral good rather than with the more specific in- 
terests of the possessor of resources requires 
quite a different alignment of interests. Realign- 
ment rarely takes place without some degree of 
conflict, but this conflict can be tempered by at 
least two approaches: One is the use of the trend 
toward professionalization to strengthen col- 
league controls, and the other is the considera- 
tion of previously undervalued career lines. 

Those who reject the ideology of professional- 
ism in the belief that it implies staidness or con- 
servatism are unaware of the order that it brings 
to vocational life. Standards of excellence, re- 
sponsibility and collective control can serve as 
barriers to the abuse of a public trust as well as 
protection for the profession. 

This implies going beyond concern with ethi- 
cal practices, fee schedules and regulation of 
competition — moving toward a concern with 
the implications of architectural decisions. 

The rewards of recognition which have here- 
tofore been more or less restricted to those ful- 
filling purely artistic criteria can be extended to 
those who comprehend the total system within 
which architectura] choice takes place. This may 
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require the development of a new colleague 
group, one sensitive to the possibilities of profes- 
sional organization for more constructive uses (a 
process of group formation perhaps already 
underway in some of the new protest activities). 

What may be more important for the occupa- 
tion as a whole is the realization that political 
considerations and new alignments are also ca- 
reer contingencies. As Everett C. Hughes, the 
author of Men and Their Work, has said, "The 
old career lines change quite rapidly under the 
impact of the new concerns." Yet the bright 
young architect will be torn between advocacy 
roles and the necessary perfecting of his skill as 
designer. He has not previously looked with 
favor on career in industry, in large planning 
agencies or in government. 

Fortunately, some of the existing institutions 
have demonstrated their creativity in the devel- 
opment of mediating pathways which permit the 
young architect to perfect his skills. Such medi- 
ating forms as design panels for the poor, con- 
sultant boards, work projects on the real prob- 
lems of the city help the architect to solidify that 
stubborn artistic individuality that will stand 
him in good stead as a salaried employee. Well 
trained and sure of his ability, he can then exam- 
ine and question the demands of the institution 
or agency which employs him. The young archi- 
tect will discover that the more developed his 
skills, the more he can serve as a legitimate 
advocate. 

Such a role is not only applicable to the situ- 
ation of the poor and powerless. The changing 
nature of client from individual to community 
means that agencies and users of all sorts — 
school committees, hospital patients, prisoners, 
students — need a professional ally who will 
assist them in their negotiations with architects 
and other professionals, bringing together di- 
verse and often conflicting groups within the 
client community." 

Still, it may be crucial that some architects 
continue to perform under the old definitions, 
although they are thus limited to one small as- 
pect of social contribution. Yet, in the increasing 
rationalization of mass society, the presence of 
beautiful or symbolic structures may be more 
essential than ever before. Although such struc- 
tures may symbolize the beliefs or power of only 
a small segment of society, the spiritual interplay 
between such structures and those people out- 
side this segment does not depend on acceptance 
of the system of belief, 

But this aspect of architecture applies only to 
a very few practitioners. For the rest, an in- 
ability or unwillingness to heed the call of the 
user will increasingly subject the architect to pro- 
fessional scrutiny and political criticism. [Г] 
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Jury Statement: The projects submitted for evaluation this year 
placed the jury in a quandary. There were projects which were, in 
the jury’s opinion, meritorious of recognition for beauty and skill- 
ful functional development but questionable as facilities for 
meeting the requirements of group practice. 

The jury showed a concern over the frequency with which the 
entrants were faced with what seemed to be an incompatible pro- 
gram: the dichotomy between the requirements for private office 
suites for individual practitioners and a facility for group practice. 
The jury, in fact, found no project that it believed exemplified the 
architectural manifestation of group practice generally associated 
with a clinic — and that, after all, was the purpose for which the 
awards program was devised. 

Many of the submissions this year reflected the designers’ pre- 
occupation with one aspect of the clinic design problem and ig- 
nored many other important considerations. Generally, projects 
were very efficient functionally, but some at the expense of patient 
sensibilities; for example, waiting spaces as efficient and imper- 
sonal as railroad station waiting rooms and communal dressing 
rooms for X-ray suites. 

These criticisms suggest that a more sophisticated understand- 
ing of the aims and benefits of medical group practice is needed 
before an architectural manifestation is possible. The jury believes 
that joint educational programs for both medical and architectural 
practitioners who are interested in this emerging field of health 
care could be mutually beneficial to architects and doctors. 


FIRST HONOR AWARD 


Minneapolis Clinic of Psychiatry 
and Neurology, Minneapolis, for 
16 or more physicians: Hammel 
Green & Abrahamson, Inc. “А se- 
rene and therapeutic environment 
for the emotionally upset patients 
it serves. The aspect of the lake 
and beautiful landscape from the 
waiting rooms and doctors’ is ex- 
ceptionally noteworthy. The scale 
is human, and spaces are skillfully 
organized for function. The non- 
institutional character makes it 
unique but not at the expense of 
the pragmatic requirements for a 
successful clinic.” 
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AWARDS OF MERIT 


Casper Clinic Building, Casper, 
Wyoming, for 16 or more physi- 
cians: Henry Therkildsen. “One of 
the few projects outstanding as 
examples of clinics with concern 
for people. The pleasantly excit- 
ing, warm atmosphere combined 
with such human considerations 
as ramp, fountains and works of 
art for the patients’ convenience 
and enjoyment impressed the 
jury.” 


Rockford Clinic, Rockford, Illinois, 
enlargement of facilities: Larson & 
Darby, Inc. “Skillfully enlarges 
the existing structure and melds 
the aspects of each. Its plan is very 
efficient and provides a variety of 
alternatives for assignment of 
spaces.” 


Marysville Medical Clinic, Marys- 
ville, California, for 16 or more 
physicians: Rochlin & Baran. 
“Very efficient plan for a variety 
of services at a large scale. Placing 
the support facilities of laborator- 
ies, diagnostic services and admin- 
istration central to the clinical 
services is done both logically and 
artfully.” 


Glenwood Medical Associates, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, for 
7-15 physicians: Ellerbe Archi- 
tects. "Form, color and variety of 
materials blended to create a 
warm, hospitable environment for 
patients and staff. The organiza- 
tion of the functions separate lab- 
oratory service from the treatment 
services in a logical, efficient and 
simple design. Furnishings and il- 
lumination are integrated to pro- 
vide a relaxed, noncommercial 
setting for an unobtrusively func- 
tional operation.” 


Sutter Diagnostic and Treatment 
Center, Sacramento, for 7-15 phy- 
sicians: Starks, Jozens, Nacht & 
Lewis. “A beautiful, pristine struc- 
ture in classical proportions, an 
ideal environment for the treat- 
ment of emotional problems in 
children. The functional arrange- 
ment is simple and direct, devoid 
of complex corridors.” 


M. S. Fox Medical Center, Miami, 
for 7-15 physicians: Lemuel Ra- 
mos & Associates. “Adapts well to 
climatic constraints and is an ex- 
cellent example of urban architec- 
ture. The concern for the setting, 
fountain, terraces and courts 
shows a regard for amenities often 
ignored. The plan is an example of 
functional arrangement well suited 
for an emerging type of group 
practice organizations." 
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ECUMENOPOLIS: Solution 


In his book Ekistics, Doxiadis 
presents a new concept which he sees as the 
foundation stone of the 
world’s urban future. Here, that 
idea is challenged by an admirer who has 
known the Greek planner for some 
30 years and who worked for 
him for a time in Athens early 
in his career. 


BY HARRY A. ANTHONY, AIA 


Constantinos A. Doxiadis first used his coined 
term “ekistics” in 1942 during lectures at the 
Athens Technical University where he was an 
assistant professor of city planning — and this 
writer’s instructor. He introduced the word to 
the international city-planning community with 
the initial issue in October 1957 of his monthly 
periodical Ekistics, a collection of abstracts and 
articles that deal with the problems of human 
settlements. 

Now, with the publication of his major book 
Ekistics (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968, 527 pp. $35), Doxiadis presents us with his 
awe-inspiring “Introduction to the Science of 
Human Settlements” and shakes up the conven- 
tional wisdom that architects and planners apply 
in trying to find solutions to the problems of their 
communities, And with it comes yet another 
new concept: “‘ecumenopolis.” 

We can still do a good job of planning for the 
future development of cities, he says, but only 
if we consider them as being parts of the future 
ecumenopolis, the coming universal city that will 
cover the entire earth as a continuous urban sys- 
tem, that will be with us some 100 years from 


The author: Dr. Anthony, who is also a member of 
the American Institute of Planners, is professor of 


urban planning at Columbia University’s School of 
Architecture and a practicing city planning and 
urban design consultant. 


now, that “will inevitably take shape,” and the 
birth of which “we are already witnessing in 
several parts of the world.” Doxiadis gives us 
“a very simple way” to approach our planning 
tasks: “Instead of thinking of ourselves as the 
forebears of our grandchildren . . . let us not 
think of [the past] any more. Let us think of the 
future and acquire the imagination and the abil- 
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ity to connect the ideal forms of the future with 
the cities of the present. This is the only way.” 

Like so many other important works by influ- 
ential authors, the book, at many places, sounds 
like a manifesto: “We are living through a crisis; 
and because we have failed to respond properly, 
we are heading toward disaster .. . . We must 
set our goals. .. . We must develop ekistics .... 
We must carry out an extensive program of re- 
search . . . and education . . . . Public opinion 
must be mobilized . ... We must organize our- 
selves in the best possible way . . .. We must 
reverse our thinking, switch our thoughts from 
the past to the future, turn our heads in the other 
direction. Only then will we have the ability and 
the vision to lead ourselves, our cities and our 
nation toward the creation of the city to come, 
the city which can justify our existence and our 
efforts .... In this book man is going to take 
action in his hands .... His action will mean a 
therapy for human needs." (One is reminded of 
the beginning of Le Corbusier's half-century old 
Vers une architecture: "A great epoch has be- 
gun! There exists a new spirit!") 

The main text is divided into four "books": 
The Subjects and Their Study; Facts; Theory; 
and Action. Book 1 discusses thoroughly the 
nature of human settlements, the way they are 
studied today and the way they should be stud- 
ied by future "ekisticians." 

Book 2 presents in its 200 or so fact-loaded 
pages a rich and thoughtful analysis of the 
world's urban regions, cities and rural communi- 
ties (types, numbers, sizes and other characteris- 
tics), examines their evolution in time, classifies 
them into "static" and "dynamic" settlements 
(introducing other new terms: sector, dynapolis, 
dynametropolis, dynamegalopolis), discusses 
their “pathology” and the causes of their various 
diseases, and gives a method of diagnosis. 

Book 3 formulates an outline of an ekistic 
theory concerned with the relationships among 
the five ekistic elements — nature, man, society, 
shells and networks — and guided by 54 ekistic 
laws, develops goals on the basis of human needs 
and presents a method for ekistic synthesis — 
or what the rest of us call plan-preparation. 

Finally, Book 4 deals with the kinds and meth- 
ods of action needed to bring about better hu- 
man settlements through ekistic theory, ekistic 
development, enlightened ekistic practice and 
the building of the ecumenopolis. 


or Nightmare’ 


Included are about 500 illustrations, very in- 
structive graphs, sketches and understandable 
plans all drawn to scale and with the same ori- 
entation, depicting human settlements of all 
kinds and sizes from the whole world, ranging 
from Tokyo, which appears on the book's jacket, 
to Myconos and Metsovo, a fishing settlement 
and a small mountain village in Greece, respec- 
tively. These carefully prepared line drawings 
add a great deal to the knowledge gained by the 
reading of this weighty volume. 

Doxiadis is an excellent author, just as he is an 
excellent speaker: neat, orderly, direct, disci- 
plined and enthusiastic. Starting with the Aris- 
totelian precept that the ultimate goal of human 
settlements is to satisfy man's need for safety 
and happiness, he submits that all human settle- 
ments are living organisms in continuous process 
of development and renewal and composed of 
the content (man and society) and the container 
(nature, shells and networks, constituting the 
physical settlement, natural and man-made), 

These five ekistic elements, in their interrela- 
tions in space and time, constitute the essence 
of ekistics as the science of human settlements. 
One of the gravest mistakes currently made in 
considering settlements is that they consist of 
only the container, thus depriving them of the 
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fourth dimension: time. Time is their life, which 
is expressed in functions. It is impossible to con- 
centrate on physical forms and forget about 
functions. In actual life we are interested in func- 
tions — living, running, working — but these are 
not easily expressed physically; therefore, we 
tend to think only in shells. The essential nature 
of human settlements must be understood as in- 
terrelationships of the ekistic elements, 

As Doxiadis attempts to transform planning 
as we know it into science, he searches for order 
by classification. He proposes a study of settle- 
ments by ekistic unit (man, room, dwelling, 
dwelling group, small neighborhood, neighbor- 
hood, small town, town, large city, metropolis, 
conurbation, megalopolis, urban region, urban 
continent, ecumenopolis) and gives us a grid 
with these units arranged horizontally on a log- 
arithmic scale, incorporating the five ekistic ele- 
ments on a vertical scale. The resulting ekistic 
logarithmic scale is a graphic tool which can be 
used in studying and presenting clearly various 
human settlement phenomena (area or number 
of people corresponding to each unit, etc.). 

For each of his 15 ekistic units, Doxiadis com- 
pares the five ekistic elements to the strongly 
interconnected and interrelated atoms of a mol- 
ecule. In fact, his own photograph on the book 
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jacket shows him holding such a five-atom mole- 
cule. In plants and animals the nervous or cir- 
culatory systems tend toward only one center 
and therefore are open circuits. In human settle- 
ments networks develop two characteristics: one 
connecting the parts to the center and the other 
connecting the parts to one another, thus creat- 
ing a closed circuit. 

In addition, there are connections between 
various settlements. His Law No. 34 states that 
“АЙ communities and therefore all ekistic units 
tend to be connected to each other in a hierarchi- 
cal manner. Every community of a higher order 
serves a certain number of communities of a 
lower order, and the same is true of specific 
functions within ekistic units." 

At the bottom of the hierarchy are the small 
static human settlements: practically all of the 
settlements of the world, with very few excep- 
tions, until the 18th century, which were grow- 
ing very little; the villages and small towns of 
today; and the much needed static cells in our 
present cities, the sectors, as Doxiadis calls them. 
Like the Radburn superblock or Le Corbusier's 
residential] sector in Chandigarh (and it is very 
unfortunate that Doxiadis does not mention these 
precedents but takes this idea which others have 
initiated and uses and treats it as if he had just 
invented it), the sector must become the modu- 
lus of the contemporary city, equaling in size 
about a dozen blocks of the past, allowing cars 
to enter but not to cross it, and reserving its 
green nucleus exclusively for pedestrian use. 

Higher up in the hierarchy Doxiadis places his 
dynapolis, or dynamic city, a parabolic settle- 
ment with undirectional growth. The city of the 
past had a center and a periphery. During its 
evolution, the central functions and the core 
have spread into the built-up area of the periph- 
ery, altering the entire structure and creating 
a variety of difficult problems. The usual con- 
centric growth of the contemporary city has 
strangled its center. Doxiadis finds the solution 
in an interesting new form: a parabola-shaped 
city having a linear core expanding along one 
direction of development and one main axis. The 
changing center and the periphery would remain 
in constant balance as the city expands in this 
fashion, Doxiadis illustrates this dynapolis with 
numerous examples from his own work: Cara- 
cas, Karachi, Islamabad and other major cities. 

Dynametropolis comes next: a metropolis 
which exhibits continuous growth and which 
should be planned with a multinuclear center, 
each nucleus growing lineally in a different di- 
rection, thus producing a system of several dy- 
napolises parallel to each other (with some gaps 
in-between their parabolic forms and some over- 
laps) or resembling a star-shaped urban organ- 
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ism (with agricultural lands and open space in 
fingerlike intrusions). 

Dynamegalopolis, an urban area grown be- 
yond control and of a megalopolitan character, 
is the organism in need of very drastic change 
in order to avoid the certain death of its pres- 
ently choking centers. Doxiadis recommends 
that we create a new system of major centers 
and transportation networks of a higher order, 
which will take the growth and thus allow the 
existing built-up areas to remain relatively 
static, or at least to have as little additional pres- 
sure as possible and, hopefully, give themselves 
the time to solve their problems. This seemingly 
holding operation should continue until such time 
as the ecumenopolis is created in a static form 
and dynamegalopolis becomes a part of it. 

Ecumenopolis (deriving from the Greek, mean- 
ing the inhabited or settled part of the earth) is 
at the top of the hierarchical scale. This univer- 
sal city will be relatively static, not growing 
any more, as was the old polis, because all 
growth in nature slows down and eventually 
stops “for many reasons mostly related to densi- 
ties affecting biological, psychological, personal 
and social factors. This is inevitable," he 
declares. 

During the phase of the ecumenopolis — and 
Doxiadis gives us its plan at the end of the 21st 
century, covering about the entire habitable part 
of the earth — humanity will once again reach 
a period of static balance between all the ele- 
ments of its then corpulent, and one and only, 
human settlement. He believes that life in ecu- 
menopolis will continue normally and "it may 
even reach great heights of culture and civiliza- 
tion." Its population will be on the order of 20 
to 30 billion people, a number which, by coinci- 
dence and much to the author's amazement, hap- 
pens to be the number of cells in the thinking 
organs of the human body. 

And so the question rises: Who will do all this 
planning that has to be done? 

The ekistician shall be the expert. He will be 
trained to unite all the many disciplines capable 
of influencing human settlements. Doxiadis chal- 
lenges the profession to produce minds that can 
combine theory with practice, think at night and 
build during the day, be both philosophers and 
masons. The goal of an ekistic education is the 
knowledge of the science of human settlements 
and the development in future ekisticians of 
creative ability that develops from reason and 
imagination. 

An example of the “method of synthesis" the 
ekistician should use is given in the study of the 
Detroit urban area, currently being conducted 
by the office of Doxiadis Associates. It is well 
beyond the scope of this review to report on this 
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method in any detail, particularly as, at first 
glance, it does not appear very convincing. Suf- 
fice it to say that a matrix of alternatives for the 
future development of the Detroit urban area 
"which includes 11 types of parameters with five 
assumptions for each parameter" led to the con- 
clusion that there are 49 million possible alter- 
natives! Too many? 

Doxiadis developed two methods to reduce 
their number (first to 524,880; then to 11,544; 
then to 312, to 28, to 7 and to 2; and lastly to the 
once accepted alternative): the Isolation of Di- 
mensions and Elimination of Alternatives 
(IDEA) method and the Continuously Increasing 
Dimensionality (CID) method. 

Much as all this appears to be very scientific, 
this reviewer, at least, does not see how the 
application of IDEA and CID combined can elim- 
inate all possibilities of a future behavior by the 
people of the Detroit urban area and by their de- 
cision makers, builders, real estate operators and 
the thousands of their elected officials that 
would produce development and physical pat- 
terns of land uses and networks and community 
facilities drastically different from the Doxiadis 
solution. With all our scientific progress, we are 
still unable to predict exactly what human be- 
havior will be under such and such conditions — 
which may not be so bad, after all, as this in- 
ability of ours makes life more interesting and 
our cities more vibrant with variety and surprise. 

But Doxiadis does not seem to worry whether 
what he proposes will indeed happen. His efforts 
are to find what theoretically appears to be the 
optimum and the best, as measured against the 
principles and the “laws” he has established, 


and to promote action and education to make it 
probable that more and more concerned people 
will think and act like he does, thus assuring a 
long-term worldwide implementation of his pro- 
posals. "Even this book," says he, “їз inspired by 
the faith that a solution can be found and repre- 
sents one of the actions being taken." 

There are, of course, detailed critical com- 
ments one could make. The discussion of our 
urban blight and slums, socio-economic conflicts 
in cities and urban renewal practices is weak. 
Almost no effort is made to look at America's 
present corpulent and urgent urban problems 
and serious conflicts due to overcrowding, race 
and poverty conditions. Doxiadis seems to say: 
"Work toward the building of the ecumenopolis 
and all these problems will be solved by them- 
selves." There is throughout this book — where 
the first person singular is very frequently used 
— à disturbing arrogance based on the assump- 
tion that the author alone is capable of precon- 
ceiving exactly the final product that will result 
from millions upon millions of individual deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, the crystal ball has rarely 
been more opaque than now! 

Finally, and most importantly; one could argue 
against Doxiadis' strong belief that the building 
of the ecumenopolis is the essential foundation 
stone of our urban future. Although present 
trends clearly indicate that most of our future 
populations will concentrate in already crowded 
urban areas, this reviewer at least adopts the 
admonition Albert Mayer has put in his The 
Urgent Future (McGraw-Hill, 1967), “Trend is 
not destiny," and would have liked to see a first- 
rate mind, an experienced planner and a world 
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traveler like Doxiadis — who sees almost daily 
from his airplane windows the vastness of the 
open spaces of the earth — propose, instead of 
his universal city, an alternative dispersing fu- 
ture urban populations to new cities in new 
areas, rather than concentrating them where we 
present urbanites now live. 

Why, after all, should 75 or 80 or 90 percent of 
the people of the year 2069, the earth’s urban 
population of that time, crowd themselves on 
only 5 or 6 or even 10 percent of their nation’s 
lands, sprawling around only a few points that 
will center on the metropolises of today? These 
metropolises are already groaning under the 
burden of populations increasing faster than 
they can absorb them. Urbanites in Tokyo, Lon- 
don, Paris, Los Angeles and New York are too 
familiar with the litany of the big city’s illnesses: 
the choking traffic, the overcrowding, the pol- 
lution of air and water, the crisis of public safety 
and crime, the sprawl and the time wasted in 
going from here to there, the near-impossibility 
to walk anywhere, the health epidemics, the 
constant strikes, the noise and, more frequently, 
the steady deterioration of civic pride. We here 
in New York seem, in recent years at least, to 
have “the most of everything” and to suffer con- 
ditions beyond normal endurance and below a 
minimum for human decency. 

With our present experiences, why should we, 
and the other metropolitanites elsewhere, as 
Doxiadis advocates, work toward ecumenopolis, 
which will certainly result in a much larger and 
sprawling New York, a monstrous Tokyo, a 
messy Paris and a completely unlivable Los An- 
geles? This reviewer not only remains uncon- 
vinced that we should but also happens to be- 
lieve that it is the duty of all concerned citizens, 
particularly of scientists, politicians, educators, 
philosophers, doctors, planners and even clergy- 
men to apply their best efforts in order to avoid 
this terrifying population increase and to help 
our planet earth achieve a stable status well 
before the time Doxiadis foresees it arriving. 

Planners and urban designers would then be 
able to conceive a clear and strong image of the 
earth's future urban patterns, with each city 
hopefully keeping its own visible identity and 
having its own open lands, water bodies and rec- 
reational areas all around. Such an image, if 
properly invented, advocated, accepted by the 
political leaders and loved by the people, cannot 
but create the magnetism, the enthusiasm and 
the power that will, for certain, help us imple- 
ment it in the decades ahead, thus avoiding the 
ecumenopolitan horror of combined complete 
congestion and complete sprawl that Doxiadis 
would have our grandchildren and great-grand- 
children inhabit. 
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Except for these criticisms, everybody will 
agree that a formidable amount of excellent ma- 
terial has been assembled and clearly presented 
in this unique volume. Planning badly needs a 
theory, and this remarkable book comes closer 
to a start toward establishing one than anything 
we have had up until now. It is written by a man 
whom his friends and admirers know to be a 
very nice person, noble, enthusiastic, polite, 
amazingly intelligent and endowed with a gar- 
gantuan energy, who by sheer force of will and 
hard work has become by now internationally 
known as the most pre-eminent figure in the field 
of city planning. 

Those who do not know him or who are envi- 
ous of his extraordinary success and achieve- 
ments see him as a character out of a Greek 
Western: ambitious, rich, talking a lot about 
good planning and good building but unable to 
produce one really fine piece of architecture, 
concerned more with dominating the world 
rather than with improving it, and being able 
to get a beautiful ship and invite all kinds of fa- 
mous people from all over the world for a pleas- 
ant trip to the Aegean Sea and a symposium 
(from the Greek symposion, as preferred by 
Doxiadis) at Delos — and to do this every sum- 
mer! But most admit that his personal magnetism 
and the excitement he engenders wherever he is 
or lectures create more public interest in plan- 
ning than any other media now at our disposal. 

And if, as Marshall McLuhan taught us, the 
medium is the message, what difference does it 
really make what Doxiadis writes or what his 
critics say about him? Planning becomes better 
known through him and does go forward, and 
this is what really matters at this time. 

Some American readers of the book may be- 
come offended by the author's self-appointed 
omnipotence — and Doxiadis does epitomize 
what America's own Frank Lloyd Wright called 
"honest arrogance," which he also chose, as op- 
posed to "hypocritical humility." But together 
with his sometimes overwhelming pronounce- 
ments, he certainly offers much informative and 
provocative reading. 

American planners who may feel annoyed 
with Doxiadis after reading his book may wish 
to remember Mark Twain's pertinent words: 
"Few things are harder to put up with than the 
annoyance of a good example!" At some point, 
surely, such a book had to be written; and Con- 
stantinos Doxiadis deserves credit for this splen- 
did, though far from perfect, achievement. 

Like the world's first known city planner — a 
Greek of 2,400 years ago, Hippodamus — Doxi- 
adis may live in city planning history: He seems 
to be the right man from the right place at the 
right time. Г] 
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Editor: Philip Dole, School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, University of Oregon, Eugene. Contents: The 
Urban Crisis by Robert J. Heifetz; The Money Prob- 
lem by Daniel Solomon; Design Role-Playing at the 
School of Architecture by James W. Fitzgibbon and 
Thomas L. Thomson; Current Information: Literature 
Surveys by Jerry Finrow; The Process of Activity 
and the Built Environment by Donald Watson; The 
Bartlett 1969 by Dean Latourell. 


The Urban Crisis 


Advocacy and social responsibility of the pro- 
fession, of the ACSA and the elements of the 
new curriculum in architectural education. 


BY ROBERT J. HEIFETZ 


Urban America and the Urban Coalition tell us 
that one year following the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
nothing much has changed: 

"The nation has not reversed the movement 
apart . . . black neighborhoods in the cities re- 
main slums marked by poverty and decay; they 
remain ghettos, marked by racial concentration 
and confinement. The nation has not yet made 
available — to the cities or the blacks them- 
selves — the resources to improve these neigh- 
borhoods enough to make a significant change in 
their residents' lives. Nor has it offered those 
who might want it the alternative of escape. 

"Neither has the nation made a choice among 
the alternative futures described by the Com- 
mission, which is the same as choosing what 
the Commission called 'present policies. The 
present policies alternative, the Commission 
said, ‘may well involve changes in many social 
and economic programs — but not enough to 
produce fundamental alterations in the key fac- 
tors of Negro concentration, racial segregation 
and the lack of sufficient enrichment to arrest 
the decay of deprived neighborhoods.' 

"It is worth looking again at the commission's 
description of where this choice would lead: 

“ "We believe that the present policies choice 
would lead to a larger number of violent inci- 


dents of the kind that have stimulated recent 
major disorders. First, it does nothing to raise 
the hopes, absorb the energies, or constructively 
challenge the talents of the rapidly growing 
number of young Negro men in central cities , , . 

“ ‘Second . . . Negroes in disadvantaged city 
areas might come to look upon the deprivation 
and segregation they suffer as proper justifica- 
tion for violent protest or for extending support 
to now isolated extremists who advocate civil 
disruption by guerrilla tactics. . .' 

"The commission's description of the immedi- 
ate consequences of the present policies choice 
sounds strikingly like a description of the year 
since its report was issued. . . If the commission 
is equally correct about the long run, the nation 


The author: Mr. Heifetz is associate professor in the 
Department of Urban Planning, University of Illi- 


nois, Urbana. This paper is adapted from his ad- 
dress to the 1969 annual meeting of the ACSA. 


in its neglect may be sowing the seeds of un- 
precedented future disorder and division. For a 
year later, we are a year closer to being two 
societies, black and white, increasingly separate 
and scarcely less unequal.” 


Advocacy 


One response to this urban crisis has been the 
rising popularity of what has become known as 
the advocate role of professionals. Now in 
vogue, even institutionalized — including con- 
sultant fees and contracts — what impact is it 
actually having and on whom? Or is this simply 
the format for architects to catch up to their 
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brothers in the medical profession in the deliv- 
ering of charitable services to the poor — while 
business goes on as usual, e.g.: business that in- 
cludes a $50 million Carlton Center project in 
South Africa undertaken by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill? — or design for a new and improved 
fallout shelter for the Office of Civil Defense? 

There are many faces of advocacy — the cen- 
tral planning or renewal office seeking support 
for centrally designed redevelopment strategies 
through locally based advocate outposts aimed 
at forestalling potentially disruptive actions 
which might threaten achievement of predeter- 
mined program goals. 

Or there are efforts of designing a more cre- 


س 


EDITORIAL 


Within the panoramic demands for relevant profes- 
sional and educational involvements, two areas of 
action seem more clearly defined, therefore more 
useful, than others: the need for expertise and the 
need for concerted action. Certainly the two needs 
go hand in hand and both are dependent on com- 
munication among those concerned. 

We see signs that architectural education has 
been involved for several years in a critical, posi- 
tive evolution in its concerns and in its skills. 

Architectural education has made astonishing ad- 
vances from a comparatively prehistoric operational 
context to one distinctly literate. Accomplishments 
in research, documentation and writing have opened 
up areas of study ranging from behavioral studies 
to carefully designed approaches to learning. Yet 
a large percentage of these responsible involve- 
ments occur in a kind of vacuum explained by poor 
communication and enhanced by a long-standing 
tendency for each school, each instructor to go-it- 
alone —a survival of that artist-master-apprentice 
climate. 

Those involved with responsive educational pro- 
grams may be bored or annoyed at negative obser- 
vation. Yet it is possible to hear (and serious be- 
cause sufficiently apt), that archaic teaching meth- 
ods, elitist design concerns, vague knowledge and 
intuitive understandings prop up the architectural 
schools. These commentators clearly demand rev- 
olutionary change in architectural education for the 
slow uneven pace of evolutionary change is seen 
with impatience, if changes are seen from this view- 
point at all. Demands for vigorous change stem from 
a concern for environmental reforms but find that | 
the commitments and the competencies developed 
by education are hardly deep or broad enough. 

These divergent views indicate that architectural 
education is in an anachronistic condition: marked 
by developments on the one hand and atrophied 
institutions on the other. Such conditions and inter- 
pretations are able to exist because of the few and 
feeble ways the schools of architecture act in con- 
cert, communicate with each other and to others 
outside architecture. 

The schools might look at their provinces within 
the total activity of architectural education, not to 
dilute individual efforts but to expand levels of 
effectiveness. Putting a designed effort into educa- 
tion would include documenting and reporting on 
efforts, putting them out for response and antici- 
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ative and sensitive job of community displace- 
ment while leaving intact the institutional struc- 
ture which establishes the ground rules and the 
private market which sets those limits. 

Or is it a counter-insurgency, pacification 
movement keeping the colony cool through 
store-front initiatives and black capitalism — 
confronting the dominant regional and national 
initiative of the military-industrial complex with 
backwater skirmishes by powerless and isolated 
holding operations? 

Or is it a strategy of social change, seeking to 
democratize the process of environmental de- 
sign by contributing to the building of new con- 
stituencies toward structural reform, including 
recruitment and financial support for minority 
groups and the less affluent into the schools of 
architecture, toward popular control and ini- 
tiatives in urban reconstruction, toward serving 
those housed in the 90 percent of nondesigned 
structures and the 99 percent daily abused by 
nondesigned space? 


Profession’s Social Responsibility 


This latter form of advocacy can be no extra- 
curricular activity to a mainstream practice. This 
is a radical shift in direction, in commitment, in 
allegiance. It means choosing sides — politically. 
Now. It means making new friends — and possi- 
ble enemies of former friends. It means associ- 
ation with new groups and disassociation from 
older, obsolete, possibly more familiar groups. It 
may embarrass the universities and their culti- 
vated relations with the status quo. It means 
building linkages with new constituencies in the 
ghetto, among students and young professionals 
concerned with diverse aspects of urban reform, 
with religious organizations and trade unions — 
some of which are slowly making the same pain- 
ful transition from ally to opposition critic; to 
challenger of existing power and privilege. 

For the universities this prospect is especially 
exciting, for the potential for change is, despite 
major barriers, more open to initiatives if cre- 
atively developed. The linking up of urban re- 
form oriented professionals, students and com- 
munity-based constituencies for common action 
for social change for a shift in national priorities 
for increased social control over the allocation of 
the nation's resources — this is the hope of a 
new and productive advocacy at one with the 
challenges confronting us. It is a fitting and nec- 
essary role for universities —the social critics 
and advancers of knowledge in a democracy. 


ACSA — Curriculum and Reconstruction 


But will the schools of architecture and the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture take the lead in all this? 


The ACSA is no vanguard organization chart- 
ing new paths to any glorious future, 

It is not a group charged with the vitality of 
the young. 

It is not free of its many commitments to insti- 
tutions of the status quo. 

It is not sufficiently motivated by threats to its 
privileged status in society to join with others 
less privileged. 

If this be true then the ACSA, the schools of 
architecture and the architectural profession 
desperately need the help of groups such as the 
Architects’ Resistance to establish its creden- 
tials and credibility in the broader community of 
the less affluent. Support should be provided for 
such projects as: 

* student critiques and campaigns regarding the 
relevance of current standards, codes, ordi- 
nances, administrative regulations to end pov- 
erty and discrimination and to improve the qual- 
ity of the physical, social and economic envi- 
ronment as well. 

* monitoring of professional practice as part of 
the courses in professional practice, evaluating 
that performance in terms of ending poverty and 
discrimination and improving the quality of 
urban living. To what degree are current and 
proposed programs of university expansion, 
urban renewal or highway programs supporting 
the needs and ends of the affluent at the cost of 
the less affluent? 

* critique of the national fallout shelter pro- 
grams, withdrawal of ACSA sponsorship of the 
OCD's summer institutes training architectural 
and engineering faculty to teach courses in shel- 
ter design; support of schools like Yale whose 
faculty voted against having such a program; 
and finally, censure of those schools which con- 
tinue to accept invitations for running institutes 
on fallout shelter design. 

* join those in the design and planning fields in 
protesting the misallocation of over 80 billion 
dollars to support an enormously inflated mili- 


tary machine used to give support to antidemo- 
cratic regimes dedicated to maintenance of the 
status quo, thereby draining the energies and 
resources away from the essential social, eco- 
nomic and physical reconstruction so essential 
both at home and abroad. Toward this end, the 
ACSA and schools of architecture might lend 
support to the concerns raised by Lewis Mum- 
ford over one year ago in an address to the 
Committee of the Planning Professions to End 
the War in Vietnam at the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety of New York City: 

"What right has the American government to 
preach law and order, respect for life and prop- 
erty, in American cities, when it has carried law- 
lessness and disorder, dehumanization and moral 
degradation to their ultimate limits in Vietnam? 
The group of architects, planners, engineers and 
technicians that have come here tonight are right 
in believing that the state of our cities today is 
directly connected with the shame of our pres- 
ence and our actions in Vietnam, They are right, 
likewise, in believing that the tens of billions of 
dollars that have been squandered on putting a 
huge military establishment into Vietnam, and 
on poisoning crops, burning villages, defoliating 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER'S 
WORLDGAME GAME 


R. Buckminster Fuller's new project — “The Centen- 
nial World Resources Center to be constructed on 
the Edwardsville campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity — will consist partly in an enormous com- 
puter program, with an international data bank to 
store information on everything from natural re- 
sources, world events and conditions, to population 
and energy distribution, to historical and current 
trends, needs, and behavior patterns. The cost of 
the first stage of the center has been estimated at 
$16 million. The state of Illinois has agreed to set 
aside $4 million on the condition that SIU can 
collect the remaining $12 million from outside con- 
tributions. 

The center's other, and more spectacular, facet 
will be the installation of Worldgame, a computer 
feeding facility whereby scientists could 'predict in 
advance, and solve before eruption, potential world 
problems associated with world resources and bear- 
ing on human poverty and suffering.' The program, 
Fuller explains, is based on general systems theory, 
combined with Von Neuman's game theory as 
'played' by the national defense leaders and joint 
chiefs of staff in the development of computerized 
world war games. Worldgame's computers, how- 
ever, will be concerned instead with the abolition of 
war. The program's aim, indeed, is nothing less than 
to make the world work by redesigning the utiliza- 
tion of resources so that all of mankind will share 
in the benefits of the earth's riches and technologi- 
cal advances." 


From "The Worldgame Game" by Lynne Ballew, Yale Alumni 
Magazine, May, 1969; reprinted with permission of the pub- 
lisher, copyright © 1969, by Yale Alumni Publications, Inc. 
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vegetation, spraying napalm on innocent civil- 
ians, or saturating North Vietnam with TNT 
bombs by the multimegaton, should have been 
invested in permanent works of construction and 
education in the United States. Our moral bank- 
ruptcy, our political bankruptcy and our eco- 
nomic bankruptcy have gone hand in hand, one 
re-enforcing the other. .. We have a big job on 
our hands, and it would be foolish to imagine, 
impatiently, that if only the war in Vietnam were 
ended and American forces withdrawn, our own 
country, and the rest of the world, would be out 
of danger, and we might leave our economic sys- 
tem and our political affairs safely to those who 
have so flagrantly mismanaged them. What we 
should have learned from the Vietnam fiasco is 
that the bankrupt policies and strategies and 
technologies that have involved us in this ugly 
episode must be liquidated and replaced at every 
point. The grim truth is that for the last 20 years 
our whole economy, both civil and military, has 
been dedicated to destruction and death. What 
we have to question is [not just the immediate 
policies of the Johnson administration, but] the 
much-praised American way of life, which has 
sacrificed human health and safety, freedom and 
happiness to increasing power and speed, quan- 
titative output and financial profit." 


For a New Curriculum 


The rediscovery of poverty and racism and 
the growing opposition to military involvement 
in the internal affairs of nations seeking free- 
dom from domination by Western democracies 
establish new challenges and demands for the 
universities and the curricula of professional 
schools. And architectural education is as good 
a place as any to initiate the needed changes for 
redefining and restructuring this American Way 
of Life. This curriculum must go beyond the tra- 


ditional abstract, elitist studio projects aimed at 
serving only the affluent. It must go beyond pa- 
tronistic and ameliorative forms of advocate ar- 
chitecture giving the illusion of change while 
affecting an almost insignificant portion of the 
problems defining the urban crisis. This new and 
developing curriculum will demand a new type 
of faculty — from various disciplines, from 
"nonprofessional" community organizers. It will 
demand new relationships with new organiza- 
tions, not producing grandiose plans for renewal 
agencies, but in support of community as well as 
regional and national groups seeking radically 
new alternatives with far different objectives 
and styles of work, often in opposition to agency 
plans, goals and styles of work. It will demand 
resources and commitment to this new agenda 
beyond the semester, on a continuing basis. It 
may well call for parallel training of nonprofes- 
sionals from poor and minority group back- 
grounds, with an aim of recruitment into the 
profession. Whether part of the traditional stu- 
dio project, separate student projects or intern- 
ships, these efforts must be rapidly initiated. 
Such efforts, already occurring in increasing 
number, could set the stage not only for the 
structural reforms essential for achieving a more 
human and livable environment, but for building 
the necessary coalition among the many con- 
cerned parties for redirecting the vast potential 
of this society away from destruction and the 
defense of privilege, into the constructive, pro- 
ductive and creative force in behalf of all man- 
kind which it could become. LJ 


1. Urban America, Inc. and the Urban Coalition, One Year Later. 
Urban America, Inc. and the Urban Coalition, 1969, pp. 116-118. 

2. AIA JOURNAL September 1969. (The ACSA at its June annual 
meeting voted to withdraw sponsorship of the OCD fallout program.) 
3. Address by Lewis Mumford at the Ethical Culture Society in New 
York City, May 3, 1968, “Vietnam Before and After," for the Com- 
mittee of the Planning Professions to End the War in Vietnam. 


The Money Problem 


A first-year introductory investigation of the in- 
terrelationship of physical and economic factors 
in diagrammatic models. 


BY DANIEL SOLOMON 


The course I developed was influenced by sev- 
eral factors including its relationship to the cur- 
riculum as it was last year and, of course, my 
own interests and what I felt I was able to do 
competently. 

Unlike some first year design courses, Envi- 
ronmental Design 3 was not intended as an all- 
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embracing introduction to the field of environ- 
mental design. It was part of a three-course 
package and its objectives were quite narrow. 
The other parts of the package were a visually 
oriented skills course and a very generalized in- 
troduction to the historical and political situa- 
tion of the design professions. ED 3 was an intro- 
duction only to the technical and economic side 
of design. Its orientation was visual only in an 
indirect way, and sociological only by inference. 

The nucleus of the course was a series of op- 
timization problems designed to illustrate the 
impact of various preoccupations on physical 


things. Problems had titles such as: construction, 
structure, movement, money, etc., and I think the 
problem statements are more or less self explan- 
atory. The money problem was given twice in 
slightly different forms and both times it began 
the quarter. "Money" was first because it estab- 
lished a context for the other problems; that is, 
a rather hard-nosed, capitalistic notion of envi- 
ronmental design as a system of payoffs. Light, 
air and proximity to amenities had to be justi- 
fied in terms of the optimization objective — 
profit after one year, profit after five years, or 
revenue per year. The rules of the problem were 
carefully adjusted so that different economic ob- 
jectives resulted in quite different physical so- 
lutions. 

The money problem was not intended to teach 
or even introduce real methods for determining 
an optimal development package. It was de- 
signed only to demonstrate in a quick, dramatic 


The author: Mr. Solomon, an assistant professor of 
architecture in the College of Environmental Design, 


University of California at Berkeley, is a practicing 
architect whose current work includes a student 
housing commune. 


and generalizable way the interrelationship of 
physical and economic factors in a design prob- 
lem. Subsequent problems in the series, whether 
their objectives were the minimization of labor, 
material, time or drawing, could be related to 
the view of the world presented in the money 
problem. 

After giving the problem once, we determined 
that it might be given a secondary objective as 
well. As you know, various people have for years 
thrashed over the question of whether the teach- 
ing of basic skills such as drawing and model 
building should be built into problem solving 
exercises or whether they should be taught inde- 
pendently. I have always believed that basic 
skills taught in vacuo are a drag and that they 
can be integrated with problems which have 
other objectives without diluting either those 
objectives or the teaching of basic skills. On the 
contrary, by combining basic skills with design 
exercises one is able to get across some sense of 
why a particular skill exists, when it’s used and 
what its limitations are. 

The money problem, we discovered, was a 
neat vehicle for teaching orthographic projec- 
tion and something about the difference between 
pictorial drawing and diagramming, The second 
quarter (which was the second time we taught 
the course) we asked students not to build a 
three-dimensional model for the money problem 
but develop a solution using plans, sections, ele- 
vations and isometrics, Some drawings had to 
show what the thing looked like, and others had 


to show certain abstract relationships such as 
the spheres of influence of the “amenity items" 
— balls and cylinders. 

I felt that the money problem illustrated an 
important point in a clear way, although the 
process of actually getting the rules to work was 
a bit of a nightmare. If I were ever to give the 
problem again I would want to make it quicker 
— three or four days at the most. 

The photographs show several of the first 
term's solutions and indicate certain constraints 
and variables. The maximum development enve- 
lope was а 7%-inch cube. Students did not have 
to fill it, they did not have to build at all. But they 
did have to examine the financial investment and 
return and justify their solution accordingly. 
Variations resulted, too, from the combinations 
of 1%-inch cubes, %-inch cubes, cylinders or 
spheres, studied and then selected as optimums. 
Although drawings, not models, were called for 
winter term, this second go-around with the 
money problem was similar in rules and specifi- 
cations. Criteria for evaluating solutions noted 
their amount of accumulated profit, complete- 
ness and clarity of drawings, clarity and correct- 
ness of tabulations, craftsmanship and graphics 
and their adherence to rules. 

The winter term problem statement went 
about as follows: 

Problem One, Two Weeks. ED 3, Winter 1968, 

Using the rules and specifications described 
below, design an object which will produce a 
maximal accumulated profit after four years. All 
revenue will be from rental receipts earned by 
cubes 1% inches on a side. They have a basic 
rent of $250 per month and cost $12,000 to build. 

All cubes must be exposed on at least two 
sides. Exposures may be vertical or horizontal. 
A space may qualify as an exposure if its volume 
is equal to that of an adjacent cube. A single 
volume may serve as an exposure for more than 
one cube. 

South facing cubes may increase their rent 
10 percent. Cubes that face both south and west 
may increase their rent 15 percent. A cube is 
considered south facing only if it has an unob- 
structed view in that direction. The same holds 
true for south and west facing cubes. 

Cubes within % inch of cylinders 1 inch in 
diameter may increase their rent 15 percent. 
Cubes within 2 inches of cylinders may increase 
their rent 5 percent. Cylinders cost $300 per inch 
and must be at least 2 inches long. No cylinder 
may be partially or totally on axis with another 
cylinder within 2 inches of it. A cylinder's in- 
fluence occurs perpendicular to its axis only. 
(See Fig. 1.) Each separate cylinder costs $50 per 
month to maintain. 

Cubes within 1% inches of a sphere 1% 
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inches in diameter may increase their rent 20 
percent. Spheres cost $1,000 each. Spheres must 
be at least 412 inches apart. АП dimensions are 
taken face to face. 

Each cube should be numbered for purposes 
of tabulation, and all numbers should be visible 
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from outside the structure, Numbers are con- 
sidered visible if they can be viewed from an 
angle of not less than 30 degrees. (See Fig. 2.) 

All rent bonuses are calculated against the 
basic rental rate of $250 per month. 

Unit characteristics: (142) cubes cost $12,000 
and rent for $250; 1x2-inch (min.) cylinders cost 
$300 an inch and $50 a month to maintain; 
spheres, 12-inch D, cost $1,000. 

Bonuses are given for the following: 15 per- 
cent for a cylinder € % inch, 5 percent for а cyl- 
inder € 1% inches, 20 percent for a sphere @ 
1% inches, 10 percent for south orientation and 
15 percent for south-west orientation. 0 


Design Role-Playing 
at the School of Architecture 


A client-architect activity introduced into the 
second-year program at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Washington University, St. Louis. 


BY JAMES W. FITZGIBBON 
AND THOMAS L. THOMSON 


The accomplishment of design tasks in the nom- 
inal “real world” is more often than not the re- 
sult of hard-won compromises among a wide 
range of disparate opinions, goals and person- 
alities. While the procedures common to studio 
instruction touch on practical matters of pro- 
gram preparation, there is seldom an opportunity 
for design students to exercise skill in exposing 
and resolving differences of opinion and fact that 
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arise as clients, experts, consultants and other 
design decision participants interact in public 
meetings and board room confrontations; design 
decisions are typically resolved in this manner. 
Indeed the decisions that are made at the pro- 
gramming stage of the design operation are often 
the major determining actions. The skill with 
which the designer participates and directs the 
problem’s resolution in the preliminary-forma- 
tive confrontations has large scale effects on the 
object he eventually constructs. 

A secondary theme of activity was introduced 
in the second year of Architectural Design at 
Washington University during the spring semes- 
ter to suit the following purposes: 1) to give the 
students an overview of the activity design; 2) 


to expose the students to a variety of design ex- 
periences; 3) to exercise skill in exposing and 
resolving differences of opinion and fact; 4) to 
exercise skill in identifying major areas for deci- 
sion making in designing for a particular situa- 
tion; 5) to develop skills for effectively obtaining 
information from various situations. 

This theme of activity was a simple form of 
structured role-playing, which was devised and 
conducted as a public class event every other 
week or two. Sessions were held in a seminar 
room, The general format had a student play the 
role of architect meeting for the first time a 5 to 8 
man board while other members of the class 
group were generally spectators during the ini- 
tial confrontation period lasting perhaps an hour. 
They then became critical participants whose 
task was to assess and describe the actions of the 
board and architect whom they had observed. 
Roles changed with each session and a majority 
of the class members played at least one role 
during the term. 

More elaborate sessions were arranged using 
telephone equipment such as ‘Speaker Phones’ 
— the scene was set in an architect's office with 


The authors: Professor Fitzgibbon, who teaches at 
the School of Architecture, Washington University, 
St. Louis, is president of Synergetics, Inc., Raleigh, 


North Carolina. Mr. Thomson, assistant professor 
of architecture at the same school, is president of 
the Design Programmers Association, St. Louis, and 
editor of the Design Methods Group Newsletter. 


a critical audience listening to all conversations. 
As clients called in, the architect also talked to 
his designers over the phone, other role players 
phoned the architect establishing a series of 
crises and conflicts which had to be resolved and 
ordered into the context with the client’s de- 
mands for information, ideas and advice, This 
particular session had been carefully designed 
beforehand in conferences between the instruc- 
tors, the "clients," and other role players. But 
the architect and his designers had no previous 
knowledge of the problems or events that were 
scheduled until the phone began to ring. 

The problems used in the beginning sessions 
were commonly small in scale, modestly com- 
plex in plan and site requirements and suffi- 
ciently ordinary so that students could reason- 
ably exercise expertise and judgment. For prob- 
lems later in the semester, information was 
transmitted verbally rather than written, This 
appeared to require another type of information 
handling skill on the part of the designer. These 
problems were: “A Small College Library Build- 
ing Located Between Two Buildings on a Mid- 
west College Campus,” “A Doctors’ Clinic in a 
Small Town,” “A Small Urban Community Grade 
School, Grades One Through Four,” and “A 


Large Office Complex for the Central Business 
District of St. Louis.” 

It is noticeable that sessions varied in interest 
and spirit according to the vigor and assertive- 
ness the role players brought to the occasion. It 
was usually invigorating to have one or two 
board members from a class group other than the 
architect's. They tended to be less concerned 
with his feelings than was the case where archi- 
tect, board and audience were classmates. The 
format for each of the sessions was generally 
similar, with four types of participants: the mod- 
erator, the audience, the client and the designer 
(architect). 

The typical situation was that an ‘architect’ 
would have a meeting with a group of people or 
‘board.’ The architect in all instances had no 
previous knowledge of the problem that he was 
asked to consider. The board was usually organ- 
ized a day or two ahead of the meeting, giving 
board members an opportunity to discuss the 
problem, think about the role each member 
would play and establish strategies of action. 
The architect met the board in front of a white, 
butcher-papered wall armed with a heavy duty 
pen. He could use this wall for recording infor- 
mation, listing data, making diagrams, charts, 
sketches, as he wished. For a variety of reasons 
the white paper and the pen worked to better 
advantage than a blackboard, not the least rea- 
son being that erasures are impossible. 

The architect's role has been played out in 
several ways. 1) The architect attempts to de- 
velop and list all opinions present from the 
board. He puts these in some kind of hierarchi- 
cal order; notes important conflicts; sometimes 
offers a procedure for resolving these conflicts 
of fact and opinion. This method depends in 
large on the architect's willingness to allow his 
board and consultants to design the building for 
him by a kind of concensus finding in which he 
acts as an interested but slightly detached um- 
pire. 2) The architect sets some kind of formal 
or heuristic rule and attempts to guide the board 
toward those goals by questioning, suggestion 
and by using his position as a man on his feet to 
direct events toward his intentions. 3) The archi- 
tect uses some facts or events related to the site 
to establish basic rules and requirements that 
will guide his procedures, This was usually done 
by telling the board that a site analysis is first 
necessary and using this opener to establish a 
few guide lines to carry over to a building or 
functional analysis. 

The board was usually instructed that they 
must ask questions only and that they must re- 
spond to questions asked of them by the archi- 
tect. In practice this instruction was difficult to 
conform to but it worked well as a loose general 
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rule. The architect is informed that one board 
member is designated as the ‘client’ or the ‘cli- 
ent's spokesman’ and that all matters of program 
clarification may be addressed to him. The client 
may call on other board members for specific 
information or he may well have to supply the 
answer out of head and hand. All client answers 
become ‘facts’ and as such may be used by the 
architect. 

Role players at a single session might be some- 
what as follows: 

* the chief librarian of the college and the cli- 
ent; a faculty representative from the art fac- 
ulty; a faculty representative from the general 
faculty; a member of the board of trustees — 
very cost conscious; the library janitor and main- 
tenance man; a student representative; a con- 
tractor who will build the building; 

* the chief medical partner; one of the younger 
medical staff; a contractor who will build the 
building; the clinic comptroller and financial ex- 
pert; a representative of the nurses; the janitor; 
someone to represent the patients; the chief 
medical partner's wife; 

* a superintendent of schools; a representative 
of the Ford Foundation, putting up building 
money; a representative of the teachers; a rep- 
resentative of the PTA; an interested civic per- 
sonality; the school janitor; the principal and, 
also in this instance, the client; a contractor who 
will build the building; a child psychologist on 
behalf of the children (midway through this ses- 
sion the audience demanded that the school chil- 
dren have more voice in the design of the school. 
The audience was then designated as the school 
children); 

For the telephone session: 

* an important architect and his assistant; the 
architect’s design staff — on another floor; an 
important and demanding out-of-town group of 
clients; an important lady civic leader objecting 
to the use of the site as intended; out-of-town 
architects who phone the architect to caution 
him about this particular client group. 

The audience was instructed to ask questions 
only for clarification and information. They 
were not allowed to act as designers by suggest- 
ing possible designs to the architect. The archi- 
tect was free to use the audience for information. 
In fact, he might even assign them roles which he 
finds missing, or organize them as a pressure 
group against the client. 

The moderator must see that the audience 
does not become designers, and that the session 
proceeds. He may even change the problem sit- 
uation by introducing new information. How- 
ever, his main task was to introduce the problem 
and conduct the summary. 

A session may begin when short written de- 
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scriptive programs, previously prepared, are 
passed out to all participants and spectators. The 
architect is introduced, the board members are 
introduced and their roles named. A brief de- 
scription of the few rules with an instruction to 
the spectators that they will be called on after 
the confrontation concludes for comment and 
evaluation of the series of events that have 
taken place. 

It must be noted that, other than definition of 
roles and the establishment of a few procedural 
rules, no instruction was given prior to the role 
playing sessions. The session was allowed to 
develop ad-hoc and usually ran for about an 
hour, Advantage was taken of a high point of 
interest or involvement at which time the ses- 
sion was terminated and the spectators asked to 
begin a critical assessment. 

Some typical discussion issues are as follows: 
1) What happened? 2) Can you generally describe 
the sequence of events? 3) How did the archi- 
tect (what procedures did he use to) organize his 
data? 4) Did the architect follow a main line of 
design procedure? 5) Was the architect deflected 
from this line by minor detail considerations? 
6) To what extent did the board establish the 
central design idea? 7) Was any central design 
goal established by architect or board? 8) What 
information did the architect assume? 9) How 
did the architect assess information for the cli- 
ents? 10) How did the architect get across his 
ideas? 

We found that the operation of these sessions 
was enhanced by the use of humor, surprises, 
arguments and showmanship. For instance, a de- 
signer or client who could keep the audience 
entertained was more successful than the strictly 
serious designer or client. The infusion of dis- 
cussions also kept up the pace of the sessions. 
Discussions were usually resolved by the moder- 
ator or an appointed expert. The infusion of sur- 
prises into the situation also helped. For in- 
stance, the negating of a basic assumption of the 
designer or client midway through the design 
was useful for observing the designer's reaction. 

We tried to avoid a problem whose objectives 
were complicated, where too little pre-informa- 
tion or experience existed for the client, inform- 
ing the designer of the problem before-hand, and 
being a design process psychiatrist. Given the 
short period of time, approximately one hour, 
complicated problem objectives were too much 
to handle with sustained interest of the class. 
If the designer or the client has not had at least 
some presession information or experience with 
the problem, the sessions tended to be artificial. 

The problems which appeared to work most 
effectively were those which came from every- 
day experience but with an innovation of some 


sort attached, The innovation removed the ordi- 
nary preconceptions from the problem and 
added a tease for the imagination. The use of 
problems with options to designing a building 
as the solution have been successful. The use of 
the session summary needs to be carefully de- 
signed. Its use as "where did you go wrong" 
discussion should be avoided for this type of dis- 
cussion-antagonized designers. The best sum- 
mary technique we have found was to merely 
ask the class to describe what happened, then 
display the various versions and discuss the 
accuracy of each. A final or consensus version 
was offered. The summary then tried to find how 
the information changed through time based 
upon the consensus description. 

The summary session need not immediately 
follow the design session, but it has been found 
that a discussion immediately after the session 
of the desired issues was good for getting ev- 
eryone thinking about them. It was useful to 
make a tape recording of the session, transcrib- 
ing and distributing it to the class. The summary 
sessions then proceeded more effectively with 
the transcription as base information. 

Without doubt this semester's experience can 
be enlarged to allow the introduction of other 
structure role playing experiences. 1) Where de- 
sign or planning functions or parameters are as- 
signed as roles to be worked out in a confronta- 
tion. 2) Where the architect is instructed to max- 
imize a certain aspect of the design program re- 
quirement — viz: to make all decisions in favor 
of the doctors' viewpoints and ideas for a clinic 
problem. 3) Where the role playing is specifically 
pointed and structured toward a program analy- 
sis rather than toward any design conclusions. 

We found that the design role-playing helped 
the students to see design situations. These were 
variously described by the participants: "Design 
studio with a group of hecklers”; “ап opportunity 
to watch the designer in action without the 'real 
world’ penalties attached”; ‘‘a nonstop morality 
play"; “а chance to watch problems change 
through time"; “а chance to examine the roles 
of the architect without the schizophrenia of the 
design studio attached." 

The technique discussed here is not one aimed 
at the exchange of information on the level of 
personal encounters. It is aimed at minimizing 
the effects on the designer of any one personal 
encounter by exposing the designer to a large 
variety of viewpoints, having him field these 
opinions and facts as they relate to his design 
ability and information processing aptitude. This 
is not expected to send anyone to the psychia- 
trist after an encounter, but it is aimed at expos- 
ing the students to the situations they might ex- 
perience regardless of their design bias. 0 


Current 
Information: 
Literature 
Surveys 


BY JERRY FINROW 


This is the second article on 
“Current Information,” a series 
planned as a regular column in 
the ACSA section to feature prac- 
ticable information relating to re- 
search resources and strategies 
useful to architectural education 
programs. Volunteered material 
reporting on specific topics, re- 
source descriptions as well as 
addenda to those already printed 
here would be welcomed. 
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and head of the Center for En- 
vironmental Research at the 
University of Oregon, is re- 
gional editor of the Design 
Methods Group Newsletter. 


Profiting from collective experi- 
ence is a fundamental precept 
underlying man's search for 
knowledge. Unless one shares his 
findings this search ceases to be 
meaningful, The burden of re- 
sponsibility for communicating 
with others lies on all of us, mak- 
ing it incumbent to speak and to 
listen. This article will attempt to 
outline ways of listening. 

Gaining a fundamental and de- 
tailed understanding of the cur- 
rent state of any specific environ- 
mental problem can be an awe- 
some task. There is no handy 
abstracting center or central doc- 
uments file that we can consult 
to get all the information we 
would like. Indeed, this problem 
plagues most disciplines; how- 
ever, the problem of developing 
collective experience in environ- 
mental disciplines seems some- 
what more acute. 

Perhaps from as much a tradi- 
tional as a leisurely attitude to- 
ward careful examination of the 
work of others, design research- 
ers seldom attempt to compre- 
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hensively or rationally approach 
literature search strategies. Our 
past experience in this area, rein- 
forced by inadequate learning ex- 
periences, encourage a laissez 
faire attitude to the problem 
rather than seeing literature 
search and information gathering 
as an intriguing problem in itself. 

The generation of literature 
sources is essentially a design 
task. It requires the assessment 
of a number of alternative ma- 
terials about which decisions 
must be made concerning their 
appropriate use in meeting in- 
tended objectives. When such a 
search is successfully carried out, 
complex problem histories can 
be clearly spelled out giving at 
least a much better picture of 
what is not known. 

It is possible to identify a num- 
ber of important aspects of good 
literature search programs. They 
are: 

1) clearly spelling out the 
“universe” of sources. 

2) defining the primary (and 
secondary) sources within a uni- 
verse. 

3) making an extensive and 
detailed list of all possible docu- 
ment titles w/abstracts relating 
to the problem. 

4) examination of each docu- 
ment to evaluate: a) its origin- 
ality in terms of dealing with the 
issue (new ideas), b) its relevance 
to the problem (primary or sec- 
ondary), c) the scale of its contri- 
bution to the questions at hand 
(major new directions, subprob- 
lems, central concerns, etc.). 

5) evaluation of material to be 
used (examination of original 
document if possible), keeping 
in mind the primary objectives 
which are: minimization of re- 
dundency and maximization of 
breadth, scale and originality of 
content. 

The evaluation phase is very 
critical to the success or failure 
of a literature survey. Reference 
leads that may appear relevant 
in part 2 above, upon actual ex- 
amination, may prove to be not 
only insignificant but also may 
be of only secondary concern. 

Not every literature search will 
require the same degree of skill 
or depth of involvement, yet the 
same basic methodology would 
appear to apply. Proper litera- 
ture search implies the correct 
use of ones own time and re- 
sources; basic decisions must be 
made concerning the overall de- 
sign of a literature survey. The 
rational design of inquiry systems 
to acquiring collective experience 
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is really very critical to not only 
the researcher but also the stu- 
dent and professional. 

By spending a considerable 
amount of time searching prob- 
lem or issue histories, it often 
happens that new and more 
profitable directions for research 
are found which were not origin- 
ally anticipated, There is also 
the possibility that research pro- 
posals that were thought to be 
original turn out to have been 
settled long ago. 

Because of the lack of a timely 
scholarly tradition in the design 
disciplines it would seem useful 
to go over the common and not 
so common source materials. 
Possible source locations are 
(from White, 1964): guides to 
literature, reviews of literature, 
books, abstracts and digests, 
news digests, bibliographies, 
newspaper indexes, dictionaries, 
encyclopedia, handbooks, year- 
books, scholarly contributors 
(journals, organizations, mono- 
graphic series, etc.), sources of 
current information and govern- 
ment documents, sources of 
unpublished information (disser- 
tations, research reports, etc.). 

In addition to these sources 
there are also tape, film, com- 
puter program and other special- 
ized libraries. It is assumed that 
specific references in environ- 
mental design are fairly well 
known by the reader (art index, 
architectural index, etc.). A few 
specific references that are com- 
mon to other disciplines and 
which are easy to overlook are: 


Research reports 


Research in Education, pub- 
lished by the Office of Education 
(US Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare) abstracts re- 
search projects having educa- 
tional implications including 
questions about the environment. 

Outdoor Recreation Research 
systematically reports research 
in recreation and outdoor leisure 
time studies. Published by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Monthly Catalogue of the US 
Government Printing Office gives 
listing of government publica- 
tions available for purchase, de- 
partments and how to order such 
documents. Lack of extensive ab- 
stracts make evaluation difficult. 


Abstracting Services 


Psychological abstracts, a com- 
pilation of the world’s litera- 
ture dealing with psychological 
issues, Includes several subareas 


(1.е., developmental, social, in- 
dustrial, etc.) 

Sociological Abstracts essen- 
tially provides the same service 
as the psychological abstracting 
service. Other abstracting serv- 
ices are: Masters Thesis in Ed- 
ucation; Perceptual — Cognitive 
Development; Geographical Ab- 
stracts; Dissertation Abstracts, 
giving abstracts of Ph.D. disser- 
tations, location of work, author 
and availability. 


Bibliographies 


International Bibliographic se- 
ries: Anthropology, Economics, 
Political Science, Geography and 
Sociology. Each discipline has 
its own volume of a cumulative 
bibliography of world literature 
on specific topics. 

International] Bibliography of 
Historica] Sciences,  (Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy 
and Humanism Studies) is a 
good source of historical docu- 
mentation. 

Current Geographical Publica- 
tions and also, International Bib- 
liography of Crime and Delin- 
quency. 


Indexes 


"Public Affairs Information 
Service” gives listing of all ma- 
terials (books, pamphlets, art- 
icles, etc.) related to economics 
and public affairs. 

“Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties Index,” “Anthropological In- 
dex to Current Literature,” “Виѕі- 
ness Periodical Index,” “New 
York Times Index.” 

The above material is a small 
list of a great many publications 
that can assist in comprehensive 
literature survey. Each item acts 
at different levels of the gen- 
eral literature survey question. 
Guides to bibliographies often 
are less timely in terms of 
urgent questions than are news- 
paper indexes. However, such 
index material tends to be less 
objective in its treatment al- 
though it can be of tremendous 
value for attitudinal research. 

Various literature source areas 
need to be evaluated carefully 
in terms of their own special 
contribution and how each set 
of items can best support par- 
ticular research objectives. The 
literature search deserves as 
much or more careful attention 
to detail as does any aspect of 
a specific research design be- 
cause it can often be the founda- 
tion upon which significant work 
is built. E] 


The Process of Activity 
and the Built Environment 


Summary of some of the topics covered by the 
author under the ACSA-AMAX Research Fel- 
lowship, which he won in 1967. 


BY DONALD WATSON 


What begins as an expansive curiosity for les- 
sons to be added to architecture from other dis- 
ciplines soon gives way to entirely new concepts 
and working terms. This is, I suspect, the case 
today with the emerging conceptions of our 
built environment. 

An approach of obvious relevance to the de- 
signer is to view the environment as a place 
through which various processes move, each 
with its own requirements and rate of change. 
A list of such processes would include: human 
communication and interaction which take dif- 
ferent forms each second; movement patterns 
which can be monitored in minutes or days; 
partitioning, for example by means of walls or 
furniture which are rearranged monthly or 
yearly; technological equipment and mechanical 
servicing, which have a predictable life of as 


STRATEGIES FOR RESPONDING TO ACTIVITY IN BUILDINGS 


little as six months in some buildings, e.g. hos- 
pitals; and finally those systems whose cost and 
construction require a permanence of 30 years 
or more: structure, transport, etc. 

In some environments, educational institutions 
particularly, the effectiveness of human com- 
munication is (or rather, ought to be) a prime 
consideration which justifies changes in the 
other systems. Most typically, material and fab- 
rication costs determine the organization that 
the other processes must take. 

Having conceived of the environment as a set 
of interrelated processes, the creative challenge 
is to properly identify those that can be studied 


The author: Mr. Watson, who has served as an 
architect in the Peace Corps and as a consultant 
to the Government of Tunisia, now practices in 
Guilford, Connecticut. 


and accounted for in design. The term “model” 
is generally used to refer to a representation of 
a situation, such as an iconic diagram or sym- 
bolic abstraction. Models are those mental con- 
structs by which we "grasp" or "pick up" a 


Adjustment in Activity System 


Physical Prerequisites 


Disfunction to be Corrected 


1 Relocate Activity Cells 


2 Create New Linkages 


3 Create Network of Multi-use 
Zones 


4 Allow for Separate Service 
Routes 


Relocatable furniture, walls, etc. a. Generator 
Short-term, re-useable materials 


Add or eliminate stairs, elevator d. Traffic overloads capacity of 
stop, hallway, doors, etc. 


Transportation technology (eleva- g. Single-point hierarchy or other 
tor, shuttle, etc.) plus prereq- 
uisites listed above 


Service zones and channels for j Linkages and activities dis- 
future service needs 


activity becomes 
obsolete or discontinued 

b. Structure of activity changes: 
subdivided or regrouped 

c. Space required by higher pri- 
ority activity 


existing circulation space 

e. Use-conflict created in exist- 
ing zone due to undesired 
traffic 

f. Previously unrelated or sepa- 
rated activities require con- 
nection 


overload creates 


zones 

h. Activities requiring time-dis- 
tance proximity not possible 
due to locational constraints 

i. Lack of space in existing zones 
for new activity cells 


single-use 


rupted by servicing, installa- 
tion or repairs 
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particular phenomenon. The word “system” is 
often heard. We don’t know about systems ex- 
cept through models of systems. To “identify 
a system” then is to attempt to treat a phenom- 
enon as a set of related variables with models 
that we invent for our own purposes. There is a 
reason for belaboring this issue: The generating 
concepts of the architect, his analysis and crea- 
tive synthesis, are based on conceptual building 
blocks which in a sense predetermine his de- 
sign. To increase the range of innovation in 
architecture, one’s proper base is the generic 
role of conceptual models in creative thought. 
Of all the sets of information on which an 
architectural designer depends, the category of 
activity is the least developed; it is no wonder 
that many contemporary buildings are hardly 
responsive to behavioral requirements. To 
model the activity system requires a description 
of the patterns of human communication, social 
interaction and movement as they are seen to 
interrelate in the physical environment. 
Activity and circulation spaces can be ana- 
lyzed in terms of intensity and frequency of use 
(percentage of user population and duration of 
stay). It is in the medium-use medium-term 
areas, the "semi-public zones," that occur the 
structured interactions necessary for commu- 
nity relationships. Such analysis makes clear a 
distinction important in architectural program- 


ming, between those areas whose use is de- 
pendent on an immediate and accessible location 
on existing circulation paths, and those that de- 
pend on assigning to them activities that draw 
the user population independent of location. 

The elements of activity systems can then 
be set forth: 1) activity cells or sets of struc- 
tured interactions that develop spontaneously or 
as programmed, some of which are “generators” 
and others "generated"; 2) the connecting cir- 
culation patterns or linkages, measured by fre- 
quency and intensity of use; and 3) the activity 
zones or areas having various use potential due 
to their location or the activities that are struc- 
tured within them. 

The conception of the activity system as a 
balance of inter-related elements suggests that 
adjustments be made in a building as the activity 
patterns change over time. The strategies by 
which to respond to the dynamics of activity in 
buildings are enumerated in the chart on the 
preceding page, together with the corresponding 
prerequisites of the physical design. LI 
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The Bartlett 1969 


An account by an American architect who has 
lectured at the Bartlett since 1965. 


BY DEAN LATOURELL 


Last year students from many architectural 
schools in England came to the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University College, London, for 
a meeting of BASA, the British Architectural 
Students Association. Six heads of British 
schools were there. One of the questions asked 
of them was “What are schools of architecture 
for?' Professor Llewelyn-Davies, head of the 
Bartlett, answered that schools of architecture 
should help to initiate change in society. 

Since 1960, when Lord Llewelyn-Davies be- 
came head, the Bartlett has emphasized educa- 
tion for change. Bartlett students, like many stu- 
dents now, see an intent for change and an 
assumption of initiative as a necessary part of 
their own involvement in architecture. 

Education for change has been interpreted by 
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the school as an education which encourages 
each individual to develop his unique combina- 
tion of ability and interests. Both the need of 
students and the profession's development have 
suggested a diverse and individually guided 
pattern of education, for the wide variety of stu- 
dents' interests probably matches the profes- 
sion's demands for a very wide range of indi- 
vidual contributions. 

Forty-five students enter the undergraduate 
school each year. Most come directly from the 
state secondary school system but a few begin 
architecture after completing a first degree in 
another subject. They are joined by students 
who come to the Bartlett for graduate education 
from other schools in Great Britain and abroad. 
By exploring many opportunities in the school, 
students can discover their own commitments. 

The potential variety and quality of opportuni- 
ties open to students can be radically extended 
by the recent consolidation of the Bartlett and 
the Department of Town Planning to form a new 


school at University College: the School of En- 
vironmental Studies. This pooling of resources 
gives architectural education at University Col- 
lege a new context. Prior to the creation of the 
new school, the Bartlett had been widening its 
concern for the whole of environmental studies 
by including areas of study and research in 
urban planning, building and environmental en- 
gineering, in addition to architecture. These in- 
terests will be represented in the School of En- 
vironmental Studies and there are opportunities 
for growth in other related areas. 

Unlike many large university groupings, the 
School of Environmental Studies will have no 
internal departmental structure. The undergrad- 
uate degree will be common to the whole school 
and there will be a number of interest areas with 
specialist subjects available for advanced de- 
grees. Interaction between the school’s many in- 
terests should be encouraged by reducing isola- 
tion often associated with traditional academic 
departments and providing opportunities for 
teaching and research to grow where areas of 
study converge. 

The growth of research at the Bartlett has 
been particularly important. The school antici- 
pates that research will become a primary force 
in environmental studies and it has initiated ma- 
jor research programs through research units in 
architecture, building economics, environmental 
engineering, sociology, architectural education 
and the Joint Unit for Planning Research. Indus- 
try supports much of the research at the Bartlett 
and two of the present four professional chairs. 
Research units and individual staff members in- 
volved in research collaborate through the Uni- 
versity College Research Group. 

Progress toward realizing the school’s intent 
in education is sometimes decisive and imme- 
diately effective, but often it is experimental and 
alters through trial and error. Recently the rate 
of change has increased. School policy has ini- 


The author: Mr. Latourell is with the firm of Llew- 
elyn-Davies, Weeks, Forestier-Walker & Bor, Lon- 


don, where he participates in the planning of the 
new city Milton Keynes. 


tiated change and Bartlett students have been 
forcefully stating their own aspirations. A de- 
scription of the present should be a reference 
for the future and indicate some of its possible 
directions. 


Graduate Program: Practice and Research 


Graduate education is becoming a more impor- 
tant part of the school and like graduate educa- 
tion in similar American institutions, it reflects 
many concerns in practice and research. There 
are two areas of graduate education: independ- 


Diagram: relationships between the professions, indus- 
tries and sciences involved in building the environment; 
a reference for the Bartlett's interests and its conception 
of an integrated education. 


ent research within M.Phil. and Ph.D. programs, 
and graduate design and specialized profes- 
sional education within a program of three one- 
year periods, an M.A./M.Sc. course, a diploma 
course and a year's supervised field experience. 

M.Phil. and Ph.D. programs are closely asso- 
ciated with the school's research units and there 
are now about 30 Ph.D. candidates investigating 
a wide range of subjects which include noise 
criteria in hospitals, spatial allocation in teach- 
ing hospitals, the economics of precast concrete 
construction, development in speculative hous- 
ing, a cross-cultural study of urban space uses 
and the German classical tradition in modern 
architecture. 

The diploma year concentrates on architec- 
tural design and uses design to extend students 
understanding of the profession and society. By 
combining the diploma year with either a year of 
supervised experience in architectural practice 
and the building industry, or the M.Sc. degree, 
students can achieve RIBA qualification. The 
Master of Arts/Master of Science course pre- 
pares a limited number of students for advanced 
professional specialization or research. 

Students select options from a range of sub- 
jects in architecture, planning, social sciences, 
building economics and management. Environ- 
mental engineering, mathematical model build- 
ing and systems analysis techniques from a fun- 
damental expertise in much of the M.A./M.Sc. 
study. Engineers, sociologists, builders and stu- 
dents from other disciplines are expected to 
enter the master's course in addition to archi- 
tects and the architects will often be those who 
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First Year, Allometry Model: Suspended within the 2’ -6" 
cube is a cluster of 125 small cubes inter-connected by 
elastic bands. Small cubes on the cluster's perimeter 
are attached to ratchets on the inside surface of the 
large cube. Turning the ratchet handles changes rela- 
tionships between the small cubes. Assigning a value 
to the ratchet turns gives some formulation of the effect 
of different stresses on the small cube 'body'. 
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have been in practice and are returning to the 
university for specialized education. 


Broadly Based Undergraduate Program 


Undergraduate education, intended to be 
broadly based, focuses on architecture but also 
contains potential for students to prepare for 
other career directions within the School of En- 
vironmental Studies. The course is structured by 
a unit system into three years. Regardless of 
their eventual role, all students study a common 
course for the first two years and choice of elec- 
tive units then begins in the third year. 

Achievement in a set of units which include 
professional requirements gives a student inter- 
mediate qualifications at the end of the third 
year. The three-year university undergraduate 
degree and qualification are, however, not di- 
rectly linked, and students may elect to receive 
a degree without gaining intermediate profes- 
sional qualification. 

The dual nature of undergraduate education 
which attempts to present at once a closely inte- 
grated pattern for design education and a poten- 
tial for sampling separate specializations has 


First Year, Model, Self-Regulating Systems: Four steel 
balls begin movement simultaneously from the extreme- 
ties of the construction toward the opposite sides. In 
the self-regulating system, passage of balls is controlled 
by a balancing mechanism to maintain equilibrium. 


First Year, Model, Markovian Processes: Turnstile pivots 
are 'coded' with a concealed jig. A demonstrator enters 
the system at the turnstile. Using an instruction card, 
he operates the pegs in the turnstile which engage the 
coded jig, and movement is allowed into the next space. 
Once through the system, he sees that the instructions 
have led him past the turnstiles in a way analogous to 
either Markovian or stochastic processes. 


resulted in the development of year teaching 
teams with a dual task. Each of the three under- 
graduate years has staff who participate in 
studio programs in addition to their other teach- 
ing responsibilities. 

A year team usually has three or four archi- 
tects, a quantity surveyor, an urban planner, a 
construction specialist, a structural engineer and 
an environmental engineer. A landscape archi- 
tect, communications specialist, social scientist 
or an architectural historian are occasionally 
part of the team. Team members jointly plan the 
year and students join in influencing the year's 
operation. The whole production is brought to- 
gether by a coordinator and one of the school's 
professors acts as a year team's chairman. 

The school has been experimenting with in- 
terpretations of the team's operation. Initially, 
the team preplanned and coordinated all studio 
and course work in an attempt to integrate all 
work in the school around studio projects and 
to generate studio projects from the course 
work. The team has been reinterpreted recently 
as a more adaptable resource. Team members 
can agree to coordinate work and concentrate on 
studio programs when required, but students are 
now expected to seek out information rather 
than receive it prepared by the team. 

Content of each undergraduate year is essen- 
tially the same but seen in varying situations 
and different levels. Architecture, building and 
planning are part of the intellectual, social and 
technical world. Students are encouraged to 
make these relationships apparent and to com- 
mit themselves to studying the environment as 
part of their involvement in important current 
issues. Studio programs stress initiative and re- 
sponsibility by involving students in demanding 
problems within a framework that balances indi- 
vidual choice with tutorial guidance. Two of 
these programs should illustrate some of the 
interests in studio work. 


First-Year Studio Work 


The introductory first year is primarily a 
series of programs common to the group but 
moulded and altered by individuals. One of these 
programs, last year, was a term-long project to 
design and build man-sized devices which would 
represent or demonstrate the essential principles 
underlying allometry, semiotics, Markovian 
process, sensory thresholds, self-regulating sys- 
tem, Boolean algebra, theory of measurement or 
the theory of limits. 

A number of constraints on the object were 
imposed, including the requirement that all com- 
ponents must fit into a mini-van, that its opera- 
tion should be perceivable from all directions, 
that any action carried out by the device last not 
less than 30 seconds nor more than 5 minutes 
and that it cost not more than £5 to build. 

Individuals chose subjects and formed groups 
which cooperated in understanding the princi- 
ples of their subject. Each student prepared a 
one-fifth scale model of his proposal and devel- 
oped the design to a prototype for testing. 

One design representing each of the theoreti- 
cal principles was chosen to be built at full scale 
and teams carried out the object's construction. 
The program suggested that the problem in- 
volved more than simply representing the princi- 
ples and that many of the design considerations 
were outside the immediate purpose of the ob- 
ject. Students kept a detailed log book of their 
work to record the process of inquiry and the 
finished products were remarkably inventive. 
They functioned to demonstrate the principles. 


Second Year: Problems and Institutions 


Second and third year have had a similar or- 
ganization recently. The first part of each year 
involved building-design projects in which the 
whole year participated in investigating archi- 
tectural problems and the role of institutions in 
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Third Year, Context Projects: a team’s study model investigation of development in an area of a new city. 
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society. Project contexts were then set, within 
which more individually directed study was 
expected. 

The second-year project context last year for 
two terms was two adjoining problem areas in 
central London where local government plan- 
ning and housing programs have been relatively 
ineffective and action groups hope to stimulate 
and influence rebuilding. The diploma year 
shared the central area project with the second 
year but each year had a separate and different 
emphasis. For second-year students the project 
was an opportunity to become familiar with a 
wide range of problems very early in their 
school careers and to understand the simultan- 
eous development of social awareness and pro- 
fessional skills. 

Armed with lists of about 20 community or- 
ganizations and government agencies, teams of 
students went into the two areas. Community 
workers were interested in the project by the 
students, helped the teams gather information 
and worked with students during the project. 
Papers and illustrations exploring social and 
physical planning issues in the two areas were 
prepared by the students and their strategies 
were discussed with community workers and 
local government authorities. Within or near the 
150-acre study area there were a wide variety of 
projects suggested by the students’ different 
strategies by current building programs. Students 
could choose and develop two or more projects 
or they could use the context as a reference for 
studying a subject they thought important. 

They began by exploring "support structures,” 
temporary housing, noninstitutional services, 


community education, housing rehabilitation, 
large-scale redevelopment and small scale re- 
building, building near a new motorway, a street 
market and adventure playgrounds and many 
other subjects. For second projects it was agreed 
that the tutors prepare a limited number of well- 
defined building programs chosen by both stu- 
dents and tutors. A parallel stream of work in 
urban planning, social studies, building econom- 
ics, construction and environmental engineering 
courses related to the central London context 
ran concurrently with the studio project. Stu- 
dents’ challenge to establish values; the rela- 
London problems and a few students chose to 
work more directly with community organiza- 
tions during the project. 

An education for change should change itself, 
and the new School of Environmental Studies 
should provide an excellent framework for the 
Bartlett’s development. There are many areas for 
progress at the Bartlett relating specifically to 
Bartlett or university problems, or the problems 
and opportunities inherent in education: the stu- 
dents’ challenge to established values; the rela- 
tionships between teaching and research; the 
problems of an education that responds to 
choice while preparing students to take advan- 
tage of alternatives. Within the Bartlett's pri- 
mary interests there is new experiment as stu- 
dents and staff restate goals for education in a 
complex society. E 
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“One result of the growth of ar- 
chitectural knowledge has been 
the articulation of such knowl- 
edge into separate categories in 
which new specializations can 
develop in detail and in depth. 
The model for this program has 
come from the natural sciences 
which have tended to organize 
themselves into specialist sub- 
jects for the purposes of intense 
research, 

F. A. Hayek has pointed out 
some of the difficulties in apply- 
ing the model of the natural 
sciences, to the social sciences, 
where the intentions of the two 
areas are basically different. The 
social sciences, like architecture 
(which frequently attempts to 
incorporate findings from the 
social sciences) rely upon an 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


overall view in order to under- 
stand the nature of their prob- 
lems and thus how best to deal 
with them. But the competences 
required for an overall view 
become increasingly difficult to 
achieve — to the architectural 
educationalist whose job it is 
to decide whether educational 
courses should be oriented to- 
ward specialist skills or general 
approaches, this question is cen- 
tral. Buckminster Fuller has 
warned that specialization leads 
to obsolescence (and obsolete ac- 
tivities tend to perpetuate them- 
selves through their inability to 
see, from a general point of view 
that they are no longer relevant); 
and Norbert Wiener — has made 
the case that a machine can be 
programmed to process precise 


(specialist) data with far greater 
speed and accuracy than man 
himself can ever achieve, but 
man, with his mobility and with 
his scanning and self-learning 
machinery (the eye and the 
brain), is enormously competent 
at generalizing and hypothesizing, 
superior to and more economical 
than any machine. This suggests 
a man-machine partnership which 
could eventually come to the aid 
of the problem of specialization. 
Mechanization may well super- 
sede specialization. It is less 
likely to take over the more com- 
plex task of generalization.” 


George Braziller, Inc. — from New Direc- 
tions in British Architecture by Royston 
Landau; reprinted with permisssion of the 
publisher. Copyright © 1968 by George 
Braziller, Inc. 


Videne paneling. 

Looks like wood, costs only 
half as much. Installation is 
quick and simple because you 
don't nail it on, you "stick" 
it on with a strong adhesive. 
Stays stuck, too. Even over 
brick or block 


Videne is also nice to live 
with. Its tough, thermo-plastic 
finish is clear and laminated 
tightly to wood. So all you 
see is the warmth of wood. 
With no peeling, crackling, 
chipping or fading. Yet Videne 
wipes off with a damp cloth. 

Ordinary cleanser does 


ee away with scratches. 


The Videne wall paneling 
system comes in 15 wood- 
grain patterns and 32 solid 
colors and patterns. And you 
can get matching Videne- 
surfaced doors, movable par- 
titions and moldings. 

Write for full-color folder 
to Modern Laminates, Inc. 
535 East 32nd Street, Holland, 
Michigan 49423. 


VIDENE, Reg, TM for films, paneling, dors, 


adhesives and molding, Modern Laminates, Ine, 


MODERN LAMINATES, INC. 
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Small Towns and Their Plight 


The dilemma of small towns was 
the subject of the symposium and 
here are the highlights, provided 
by Ruth Layton, a member of the 
American Institute of Planners and 
a partner with husband Emmet 
Layton, AIA, in the St. Louis firm 
Layton, Layton & Associates. The 
Laytons served as commentators 
throughout the symposium and 
contributed to the program with a 
slide presentation, “Planning for 
Progress.” 


Life can still be good in small, iso- 
lated towns, but chances for it are 
getting slimmer. All too often, the 
young head for points of greater 
promise, leaving behind towns 
without vivacity, kept going pri- 
marily by the neighborliness of 
their residents. 

Such small towns in Iowa came 
up for discussion recently when 
Iowa State University's Depart- 
ment of Architecture, together 
with the Iowa chapters of The 
American Institute of Architects 
and the American Institute of 
Planners, sponsored a symposium 
on "The Good Life." It was funded 
in part by a title I federal grant and 
directed by Bernard J. Slater of 
Iowa State University's Engineer- 
ing Extension Division. 

The symposium drew such par- 
ticipants, among others, as Samuel 
J. Simmons, Undersecretary of 
Housing and Urban Development; 
former Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall; and Des Moines 
attorney Robert Wright, Iowa pres- 
ident of the NAACP. 

While these small towns are re- 
moved from direct urban pressure, 
they still interact with metropoli- 
tan expansion and contemporary 
technology. This gives them a po- 
tentially good position — but the 
state representatives and small- 
town fathers often fail to encour- 
age a sufficiently friendly relation- 
ship with the outside world, or to 
relate their towns with the main- 
stream of excellence. 

And so the young continue to 
leave as soon as they finish school, 
anxious to avoid involvement with 
the modern-day agricultural in- 
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dustrialists who absorb the small 
farms. 

And faces in the community get 
older and life less good. Today, 
the elderly compose between 15 
and 20 percent of many small-town 
populations. Opposite camps for 
the young and the old seem to be 
developing. 

Dewitt Nelson of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and a speaker at the sym- 
posium, held that a better environ- 
ment for all is one answer, not just 
for the slum dweller or city subur- 
banite or big Iowa farmer. 

Another commentator, Alan 
Temko of the Center for Planning 
and Development and Research, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
found a discrepancy in values that 
grant higher priority to improving 
the environment for pigs than for 
people. He suggested that more 
Iowa graduates might be per- 
suaded to stay home if their state 
gave them equal time. 

Even the transportation experts, 
said Temko, seem strangely satis- 
fied with highway systems that 
concentrate on Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, bypassing the national 
population centers to the south- 
east near St. Louis. The towns are 
no longer served by passenger 
trains, the bus system is sporadic 
and expensive, even the local taxi 
service has usually disappeared. 
Older citizens cannot afford to 
drive cars even if they could get 
insurance and licenses. 

Former Iowa governor Robert 
Blue, now chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Aged, related how 
the state's "Old Folks Homes," 
which he during his administration 
had converted into curative insti- 
tutions, now evict the chronically 
ill and often leave them without 
care or shelter. Housing for the 
elderly is in short supply, and the 
state inadvertently compounds the 
problem by allowing substandard 
nursing homes to persist. 

Housing for the poor is also in 
short supply, said Alan Seitz, pres- 
ident of the Iowa Home Builders 
— so short that there is a danger- 
ous willingness to settle for second 


best, or even for programs already 
proved to be disastrous elsewhere. 

Seitz seriously suggested that 
planning and zoning are handicaps 
to progress in construction of low 
income housing. But while the 
Home Builders might benefit from 
reversion to discredited construc- 
tion practices now being consid- 
ered by FHA, other members of the 
panel felt that families who move 
from their present slum into a new 
one would not— nor would the 
community. 

Iowa's small towns would be 

especially vulnerable to such con- 
struction since even the more sub- 
stantial settlements do not have 
adequate public transportation, 
medical facilities or tax base. A 
badly designed low income hous- 
ing subdivision could demolish a 
small town already in precarious 
financial and physical condition, 
and the community would grow 
more squalid with every passing 
year. 
Undeniably, there is squalor and 
there is poverty in Iowa's small 
towns, but their delights are vivid 
and real for those who appreciate 
them, said Percie Van Alstine, 
mayor of Gilmore City (population 
700). But hardships somehow seem 
more bearable in a place where 
every man, woman and child is a 
valued contributor to the com- 
munity as an individual. 

If the people of Iowa ever recog- 
nize their responsibility for main- 
taining and improving their heri- 
tage, they may find it easier to per- 
suade their bright young graduates 
to stay home, with pride. For a 
small town in Iowa, with new 
parks and playgrounds, new medi- 
cal, recreational and cultural facili- 
ties for all ages and conditions of 
residents, improved homes and a 
landscape equal to the full capac- 
ity of the remarkable soil and cli- 
mate, such a place would lose very 
few of its young. On the contrary 
it might attract thousands of others 
to join them, since it could capture 
and hold the hearts of those anx- 
ious to live where they love to 
live, and help create their own 
opportunities. 


WHERE THE GOING GETS TOUGH GET CABIN CRAFTS® LESCARE™ CARPET 
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Meat of the story. Even dried bloodstains 

vanish at day's end. Constant washing ond 

all-day sun don't faze LesCare color. The 

pigment is locked inside the Acrilan* acrylic Spikes. Get the point? LesCore doesn't. 
fiber when it is made, so it can't get out. Its special Acrilan fiber is tough 
as all outdoors. 


Spillage. There's far less breakage on a carpeted floor. But when 
the inevitable happens, LesCare takes care of itself. Just rinse 
oway the spills with lukewarm water and proper household 
cleansers —there's no fear of shrinkage. 


Coops! 
LesCare scoffs 
at fruit stain, 
even after 
fruit is ground 
in. Proper 
household 
cleansers and 
с good rinse 
keep LesCare 
spotless. 


The case of the Dairy 
Case. Ice cream vanishes Rolling wheels. LesCare 
from LesCare (and Griffin, c quiets noisy carts and does it 
heavier version of LesCare) beautifully. In 17 

with proper cleansing. styles and colors. 
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Day or night, 


styled lighting systems provide 
a bright, friendly welcome 


The outdoor lighting system that 
surrounds your building introduces 
it to the world. At night it collects 
people, protects them and gives 
them a bright, friendly welcome. 
But during the day it must be just 
as good a host, because your out- 
door lighting system is an impor- 
tant part of that first overall design 
impression. 

That's why McGraw-Edison pio- 
neered the development of out- 
door lighting systems that comple- 
ment building designs. You have 
the choice of a wide range of 
styled luminaires—from the most 
contemporary to Early American 
carriage lanterns. One of these 
styles can best complement your 
design. 

At night, McGraw-Edison styled 
luminaires provide from 100 to 
4,000 watts of controlled lighting 
per pole. You can develop a variety 
of IES lighting patterns with mer- 


cury vapor, metal-additive or ce- 
ramic-discharge lamps, and with 
mounting heights that range from 
15 to 50 feet. 

We would like to work with you 
on your next project to explore 
styled lighting system designs. In 
the meantime, we'd like you to 
have our book, “Ideas in Lighting." 
In it you'll find lighting systems that 
provide a bright, friendly welcome. 
Ourstyles are also shown in Sweet's 
catalog. Contact your authorized 
distributor, or write McGraw- 
Edison Power Systems Division 
(formerly Line Material Industries 
and Pennsylvania Transformer), 
Box 440, Canonsburg, Т И 
Pennsylvania 15317. НЕП 5 | 


McGraw 
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Edison 


Exhibit of Goodwill 


The urban poor may be able to 
come to the museum but they gain 
much more when the museum 
comes to them—and in a form 
with which they can identify. Hugh 
Hardy, AIA, tells here about a 
neighborhood museum in Brook- 
lyn, designed by Hardy Holzman 
Pfeiffer Associates. 


Images of temples, marble halls 
and axial vistas are, to the urban 
poor, symbols of an oppresive 
establishment. Cultural institu- 
tions are thus particularly objec- 
tionable. 

Like the public school, which so 
often tyrannize rather than appeal 
to mind and spirit, cultural institu- 
tions often stand physically and 
programmatically apart from the 
communities which ^ surround 
them. Many stand wrapped in en- 
igmatic administrative rules, aloof 
authority and outmoded dogma. 
Some are like gigantic frosty lock- 
ers for freeze-dried art. 

Several major institutions are 
now seeking to find ways to pro- 
vide more direct response to the 
disadvantaged through small com- 
munity galleries where local talent 
can compete for attention with 
acknowledged masterpieces and 
where the urban poor can define 
their identity and cultural pride. 

The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art recently went a step further 
with the attempt to establish a cul- 
tural identity for Harlem through 
an ambitious photographic exhibi- 
tion, Harlem on My Mind. The 
Philadelphia Museum has con- 
structed a small handsome gallery 
for African culture in its Student 
Center. But all such solutions as- 
sume that experience occurs only 
within the distant reaches of a 
large impersonal building. Pilgrim- 
ages by bus from ghetto to remote 
temple are too hectic and too in- 
frequent to have much effect. 

Now a new concept is emerging 
which brings the expertise and re- 
sources of existing cultural institu- 
tions directly into the numerous 
communities of the inner city. In 
Brooklyn the Children's Museum 
has established its first such proj- 
ect: MUSE, a Neighborhood Mu- 
seum, near the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area. 

The validity of culture lies in its 
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ability to establish community 
identity and relate the immediate 
realities of the neighborhood to the 
origins of its people. The programs 
of MUSE, therefore, are designed 
to provide an immediate expansion 
of comprehension. Experience here 
is not reading labels or looking 
through glass cases; it is beating a 
drum, wearing a mask, or writing 
a poem about a cat. 

MUSE — one of many satellite 
structures planned, some merely 
storefronts — offers programs of 
discovery and innovation. As Rich- 
ard Madigan, MUSE's adventure- 
some young director, notes: “То do 
this we have tried many ap- 
proaches, including becoming ac- 
cessible in a way that makes great 
sense to us while causing many 
traditionalists to shudder: MUSE 
remains open until 10 p.m. week- 
day evenings. To the kids in this 
area MUSE is "where it's at," with 
a wide range of activities and ex- 
hibits always available." 

From its packing crate graphics 
to its maze-like interior, MUSE is 
made out of the objects of every- 
day. Built without historical asso- 
ciations, its bold surfaces are stud- 
ded with things to touch, places to 
look, with a circulation pattern 
which itself is a game, and an en- 
trance tunnel which deposits visi- 
tors in the middle of the action. 

In addition to finding an appro- 
priate architectural language which 
would encourage immediacy and 
participation, there were three 
problems common to contempo- 
rary architecture: 

* Architecture takes too long. (The 
former Brooklyn's Children's Mu- 
seum building was condemned and 
a new structure could not possibly 
be ready before three years’ time.) 
* Architecture costs too much. 
(Although $1 million was available 


for construction for a new building 
by the New York City Parks De- 
partment, no major funds were 
available for immediate needs.) 

* Architecture is too inflexible. 
(The programs of MUSE would be 
subject to continuous change and 
no one could predict how commun- 
ity reaction might cause major re- 
vision in space requirements.) 

MUSE stands now as victor over 
this trilogy of woe. In four months’ 
time a 15,000 square feet automo- 
bile showroom and pool hall were 
transformed by a local contractor 
for a cost of $40,000. 

Perhaps the most important ar- 
chitectural aspect of MUSE is its 
flexibility; its random order gives 
programs a rich possibility for 
change. MUSE goes beyond the 
flexibility of walls to explore a 
flexibility of use with the spaces 
open and activities free to assume 
the configuration they require. 
Walls do not meet the ceilings; the 
prosaic parts (offices, plumbing, 
bookcases, storage, etc.) are used 
to shape a variety of places. The 
result is many different sizes and 
shapes of implied enclosure. As 
activities change in intent, they are 
free to move into a space better 
suited to their needs. 

Activities structure this mu- 
seum, not the walls. The activities 
of MUSE constantly change, there- 
fore the walls do not enclose a 
series of identical spaces. This also 
permits space to be added (or 
taken away) without compromise 
to the original organization. 

The Bedford-Stuyvesant com- 
munity has accepted MUSE so 
completely that it has become a 
matter of intense local pride. To 
date there has not been a single act 
of vandalism or theft. Although 
large areas front the street, no 
rocks have been thrown, 

It would be brash to assume that 
cultural institutions alone can heal 
this fragmented society and unify 
its goals. However, the neighbor- 
hood museum concept of MUSE 
has generated great response and 
active support from many dispar- 
ate elements of its immediate com- 
munity. Once released from the 
bondage of their marble halls, the 
knowledge and artifacts of mu- 
seums will be able more directly 
to enrich all our cities. 
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R404-201 DIVERTING RELAY 


R404-101 DIVERTING RELAY 


(Actual Size) 


Robertshaw's new generation of pneumatic controls bring down 
mounting costs for industrial, commercial and institutional buildings: 


1. Field calibration costs are eliminated. The heart of the new 
Mark II is a logic module that's permanently encapsulated 
with diaphragms and air passageways locked in solid plastic 
—no seals to leak. Levers and pivots are replaced by this 
module, permitting “unflappable” factory calibration. 


2. Long life with real resistance to physical damage. Modern 
materials ( tough polycarbonate resin, used in outboard motor 
propellers) are better than metal and won't corrode. The 
thermostat is permanently welded together, using a revolutionary 
new ultrasonic welding technique that eliminates the need 
for screws, rivets or gaskets. 


3. Four years of experimentation and field testing have shown that 
the new controls possess extraordinary performance capabilities. 
The Mark II responds to temperature changes twice as fast 
as older pneumatic thermostats. The low mass of the miniature 
thermostat plus the poor conductivity of the new material does it! 


Mark II's handsome face, just 2" x 2", matches contemporary 


building hardware with its satin-chrome finish, and fits 
beautifully on standard 2" mullions. 


. ма CONTROLS 
ROBERTSHAW CONTROLS COMPANY ще ue 
Executive Offices, Richmond, Virginia басе 4 


Complete automatic control systems engineered and installed for 
the air-conditioning, heating and ventilating of office, industrial 
and apartment buildings, schools, hospitals, hotels and stores. 
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“No struggling with ‘unoperable’ operable walls! 
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“Excellent sound control, attractive appearance, 
long-lasting service!” 
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“No hang-up or sticking... minimum masses 
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ин avout operable walis- 


has the answer! 


Yes, over the years Richards-Wilcox has taken 
pride in having the answers for every problem 
on operable walls. Questions of appearance, 
sound control, operation, maintenance, value 
all are answered with R-W ... because R-W 
walls are quality-built for long-lasting service! 


These rugged units ride free and clear on 
ball-bearing hangers that glide smoothly in 
heavy-duty ceiling track. Completely free of any 
floor contact, too, with no floor tracks, guides 
or slides. Thus, there’s no sagging, no bending 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRMAN —just smooth opening and closing. 


“Real value... 


lowest overall cost through the years!” So architects, school boards, teachers, and 


maintenance men all agree that R-W Operable 
Walls are the answer for excellent sound control 
and easy operation . .. semester after semester 
... year after year. 


If you're considering an operable wall for your 
next school job, write us! We'll have an R-W 
Sales Engineer contact you and personally 
deliver our latest operable wall information— 
including Bulletin A-600. 


MAKE NO PRICE CONCESSION WITH QUALITY . .. 


CONSULT 
з il 
Richards-Wilcox 
F MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
223 THIRD STREET . AURORA, ILL, 60507 
T.M. 
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Books 


Boeckh Building Valuation Man- 
ual, Milwaukee: Boeckh Division, 
American Appraisal Co., 1968. 3 
vols. $99 per set; individual vol- 
umes, $44 each. 

Boeckh's Manual of Appraisals 
has long been a standby and a 
valued source of information when 
trying to find building costs. In 
1962 E. H. Boeckh & Associates 
was acquired by American Ap- 
praisal, a firm which has been en- 
gaged since 1896 in property val- 
uation. Now the Boeckh Division 
has issued a new valuation man- 
ual, enlarged to three volumes, 
based on 1967 cost data. 

The research staff responsible 
for the manual theorized that 
buildings fall into three general 
categories. A corresponding divis- 
ion, therefore, was made, and the 
manual is in three volumes of a 
convenient size for easy use. 

Volume I concerns residential 
and agricultural structures, and in- 
cluded here are single-family resi- 
dences; two- and three-family; 
four- to seven-family; cottages and 
mobile mes; and agricultural 
buildings. Volume II deals with 
commercial buildings, and among 
the building types considered are 
apartments, banks, grain eleva- 
tors, hospitals, hotels, nursing 
homes, service stations, super- 
markets, theaters and warehouses. 
Volume III is devoted to industrial 
and institutional structures, and 
among the building types for 
which information is given are 
bakeries, canneries, textile mills, 
libraries, schools and churches. 
Each volume is complete within it- 


APARTMENTS 
Table A 


Wall Description 


Face brick, common brick 
back-up, windows with trim 
= $5.99 per sq. ft. of wall 


Face brick, concrete block 
back-up, windows with trim 
— $4.82 per sq. ft. of wall 
Cut stone ashlar, common brick 
back-up, windows with trim 
= $8.46 per sq. ft. of wall 


18.40 
18.84 
17.30 
17.67 
18.04 
19.34 
19.94 
20.54 


Cost Breakdown 


Walls and windows only at $1.00 
per sq. ft. of wall 


Parapet walls 
Foundation walls and footings D 


Other items as specified in TABLE D: 
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17.95 17.53 
94 


Y Story $14.18 


self, and each may be purchased 
independently of the other two. 

All three volumes have an in- 
troductory section on valuation 
theory and principles, and all con- 
sider depreciation and valuation 
of land. Each volume includes also 
supplementary information on 
land description and measure- 
ments, a glossary and a bibliog- 
raphy. Color photographs are pro- 
vided to help the user of the books 
approximate the model or type in 
which he is interested. The com- 
puter-produced cost tables give 
accurate information about unit- 
in-place costs converted to costs 
per square foot of floor area or of 
ground area. 

The volumes contain data for 
developing the cost of structures 
by three methods: general estimate 
(building costs complete on one 
page); model method (costs in 
three-page spreads); and compo- 
nent method (detailed costs in se- 
quence from excavation to roof). 
Careful instructions are given for 
the use of the volumes. 

Users of this work can estimate 
construction costs of proposed 
buildings or additions to buildings; 
estimate the cost of replacing or 
repairing a deficiency in a build- 
ing; estimate depreciation and 
calculate the cost of reproduction; 
and analyze comparable sales and 
rental properties used in the mar- 
ket data and income approaches 
to value. The information is ac- 
curate, and the system of valua- 
tion is flexible. The volumes 
would seem to be indispensable 
to anyone concerned with build- 
ing costs, whether new to building 
valuation or well versed by expe- 
rience in the field. 

A new feature is included to 
keep the data current. The pub- 


APARTMENT (3 to 9 Story) 
REINFORCED CONCRETE FRAME 


SUPERSTRUCTURE OR BUILDING WITHOUT BASEMENT 
Base costs per square foot of superstructure floor area 


RATIO 
30 40 60 


16.19 15.69 15.19 
16.46 15.91 15.36 
16.73 15,53 


15.84 
16.07 
16.30 
16.93 
17.29 
17.64 


15.01 
15.16 
15.31 
15.56 
15.77 
15.98 


A5 36 30 23 15 . 
Jo що 33 .25 1 
85 44 37 428 18 
24 47 14 140 07 4; 
12 .09 .08 06 .04 


10’ Story $14.25 11’ Story $14.32 


lisher issues a bimonthly serial 
called the Boeckh Building Cost 
Modifier, the subscription price 
being $15 per year. The bimonthly 
periodical provides the means of 
adjusting the manual costs to a 
specific location and for a specific 
time. There is also information 
about the general field of valua- 
tion. MARY E. OSMAN 


With Benefit of Architect, a Man- 
ual for Those about to Build. Ed- 
ward X Tuttle Jr. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1968. 277 pp. $7.95. 

This is a book that an architect 
can recommend to a client who 
wishes to know more about the 
client-architect relationship and 
what is involved in the building 
process. Particularly suited to the 
potential homebuilder — its exam- 
ples are mainly from house con- 
struction — it is general enough 
for anyone approaching a building 
project. 

After introductory chapters on 
approaches to architecture and the 
effects of buildings, the author de- 
scribes an architect's services, 
considers the need for an architect 
and offers suggestions on choosing 
an architect, with comments on 
fees and contract. 

Then follow chapters on the pro- 
gram; budget vs. cost; design; 
and drawings. The procedures 
which occur, once the design is 
approved, include preparation of 
contract documents; selection of 
the contractor; process of con- 
struction; and completion and 
moving in. 

To point up the entire process 
the author has related in several 
chapters the experiences of a fic- 
tionalized family in the construc- 
tion of an actual house. 

The author says the book is con- 
cerned with how the client can 
handle client-architect-contractor 
relations to obtain a building of 
maximum value at minimum cost. 
In thus creating an informed cli- 
ent, it should contribute to a bet- 
ter climate in client-architect rela- 
tions and understanding. 


Planning for Diversity and Choice: 
Possible Futures and Their Rela- 
tions to the Man-Controlled Envir- 
onment. Edited by Stanford Ander- 
son. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1968. 
340 pp. $12.50. 

This volume is the documenta- 
tion of a conference held at Endi- 
cott House, Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, in 1966 under the sponsorship 
of the AIA Princeton Educational 
Research Project, the Graham 

Continued on page 106 
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The Von Duprin 66—the original stain- 
less steel exit device, set a standard in 
quality for the industry that has yet to 
be matched. And we've been setting 
other stainless steel standards since 
the introduction of the 66. The Von 


Duprin 55 devices. Slim. Compact. De- 
signed to take it on narrow stiles or 
wide stiles. 0 And, of course, the pop- 
ular 88 series devices. A multitude of 
applications, functions and operations. 
0 The next time you're originating a 


S ainless steel from the originator 


new building project, think of Von 

Duprin, the originator of the safe way 

out in stainless steel. 

Von Duprin, Inc. * 400 West Maryland 

Street * Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 
In Canada: Von Duprin, Ltd. 
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Foundation for Advanced Studies 
in the Arts and the department of 
architecture of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It suffers 
the shortcomings of all attempts to 
record the deliberations of a con- 
ference. On the other hand, there 
are significant papers presented 
that deal with the concept of “Ше 
future.” 

The future has become an im- 
portant theme for thoughtful peo- 
ple, particularly planners. This 
book is a series of essays into the 


future with all too brief sections on 
the discussions generated by the 
presentation of the papers. The 
book, of course, is concerned with 
relating architecture and planning 
to the future, and it involves inves- 
tigations into inventing the future. 
The accent is upon innovation in 
order to design for diversity and 
change. Perhaps in some ways the 
mission of a developing democratic 
process is to open up the opportu- 
nities for optimum choice for all. 

There is the theme of the transi- 
tion from the natural to the man- 
made environment embodied in 
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these essays. Indeed, the book is an 
important contribution to the litera- 
ture on “the future,” and it provides 
insights into the shape of things to 
come, 

It is difficult to single out any par- 
ticular paper, as all of them are 
highly provocative and will bear 
careful reading by all architects 
concerned with creating the forms 
of the future. Almost all the papers 
hint of how man can control his en- 
vironment through the new tech- 
nologies becoming available to 
him. Invariably in a book of this 
kind the emphasis is upon plan- 
ning, and a number of new ap- 
proaches are appraised. 

Representatives from a number 
of disciplines presented the papers 
and participated in the discussions. 
The product has especial relevance 
to architects and planners, although 
any serious student of the future 
will find the book invaluable. 


My Pleasures and Palaces: An In- 
formal Memoir of Forty Years in 
Modern China. Harry Hussey. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1968. 
384 pp. $6.95. 

In 1911 Harry Hussey, a success- 
ful Chicago architect, went to the 
Orient in connection with the plan- 
ning of buildings for the Interna- 
tional Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. He set up an office and 
a residence in Peking and became 
a fascinated spectator for 40 years 
of the drama of China's unfolding 
history. 

This is the story of his life there 
and of the officials and diplomats 
he knew. As he writes, he had a 
“grandstand seat on history,” and 
he gives his reader a vivid look at 
China during a crucial period and 
of some of the interesting people 
he knew. 


Tidewater Virginia in Color. Parke 
Rouse Jr. New York: Hastings 
House, 1968. 94 pp. $4.95. 

The four-color full-page photo- 
graphs in this book greatly enhance 
the informative text. A general in- 
troduction on Tidewater Virginia's 
history and culture is followed by 
photographs of 32 historic struc- 
tures and gardens. There are ac- 
companying descriptive captions 
for the photographs. The book is 
part of the Profiles of America 
series. 


Architettura dei Giardini. Fran- 
cesco Fariello. Rome: Edizioni dell’ 
Ateneo, 1967. 226 pp. No price 

given. 
So-called "green thumbs" must 
Continued on page 108 
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be an inherited trait, for every Ital- 
ian seems to have a way with 
plants and flowers, and certainly 
Italian gardens are among the 
world's loveliest. Fariello, author 
of this well-illustrated history of 
garden art, is poetic about land- 
scape architecture. He believes 
gardens are esthetic compositions, 
structured similarly to a master- 
piece of painting or music or archi- 
tecture. Through gardens one can 
possess nature, as a painter takes 
possession of an object when he 
paints it. 

Fariello thinks that gardens re- 
flect the civilization, the taste and 
the sensibility of those who create 
them, and this theme is developed 
as he surveys gardens in all parts 
of the world and in various stages 
of man’s history from the ancient 
Romans to modern man. He dis- 
cusses gardens not only of the Ital- 
ians but also of the French, the 
Spanish, the Arabs, the English, 
the Germans, the North Americans, 
the Japanese, etc. 


Victorian Edinburgh. J. Brian Cross- 
land. New York: Hillary House, 
1968. 93 pp. $6.50. 

Crossland, an associate member 
of the Town Planning Institute and 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiqui- 
ties in Scotland, reveals in this 
book that some of the major build- 
ings in Edinburgh were erected 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
He began his study in order to pre- 
pare a series of articles for the 
Scotsman Publications, and his 
sketches have a “newsy” air. 

Crossland found that compara- 
tively little attention has been paid 
to the 19th century architectural 
history of Edinburgh. He praises 
the Victorians as being ‘‘adventur- 
ous and inventive," and through his 
writing as well as through the 
drawings he supplies he hopes to 
inspire in his readers something 
of the enthusiasm he himself has 
for Victorian architecture. 


Visionary Architects: Boullee, Le- 
doux, Lequeu. Houston: University 
of Saint Thomas, 1968. 240 pp. $6. 

This praiseworthy catalog was 
prepared in connection with ex- 
hibitions held at the University of 
Saint Thomas in Houston, the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York, 
the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the M. H. De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. It contains 


drawings by three French archi- 
Continued on page 110 
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tects of the 18th century: Boullée, 
Ledoux and Lequeu. 

For those who search the past 
for forms “that anticipate and vin- 
dicate those of the present," this 
catalog and its bibliography of 
sources to other readings will prove 
keenly interesting. 


Impressions of Japanese Architec- 
ture and the Allied Arts. Ralph 
Adams Cram. New York: Dover, 
1966. 242 pp. $2. 

This. series of essays by Cram 
was first published in 1906. The 
present edition is an unabridged 
and corrected republication of the 
work published by the Japan So- 
ciety, New York, and Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston, in 1930. At 
the time Cram wrote the essays, the 
art of Japan was less appreciated 
than it is today. Cram looked at the 
architectural structures of Japan 
with a perceptive eye and related 
his impressions in a clear and mas- 
terful manner. 


Arquitectura Finlandesa en Otan- 
iemi. Maria L. Borràs. Barcelona: 
Ediciones Polígrafa, 1967 (distrib- 
uted in the US by Wittenborn). 60 
pp. plus plates. $15. 

Three buildings are featured in 
this book, all part of the Polytech- 
nical School complex of Otaniemi 
near Helsinki. They are presented 
in an attempt to study the imagina- 
tive trends in present-day Finnish 
architecture. The three structures 
are different, but each is integrated 
into the beautiful Finnish land- 
scape. Each is typically Finnish, 
and each speaks of Finnish genius. 

The architects are Alvar Aalto, 
designer of the central building at 
Otaniemi; Heikki Siren, architect 
of the chapel; and Reima Pietila, 
creator of Dipoli, the students' 
club. This is really a photographic 


| essay with the pictures supplied by 


Matti Jaatinen. The buildings are 
portrayed in all seasons of the year, 
from every angle, interior and ex- 
terior. It is difficult to say which 
time or pose is more pleasing. The 
brief accompanying text, by Maria 
Borras, is in Spanish, English, 
French and German. 


Kaduna: 1917, 1967, 2017: A Survey 
and Plan of the Capital Territory 
for the Government of Northern 
Nigeria. Max Lock & Partners. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. 245 pp. No 
price given. 

Max Lock & Partners have made 
surveys of physical, technical, eco- 
nomic and social factors in plan- 


ning for Kaduna, the capital of 
Northern Nigeria. The legal, admin- 
istrative and esthetic considera- 
tions due a capital city have been 
emphasized. 

The work has been thorough as 
well as comprehensive. The meth- 
ods and techniques adopted make 
this minutely documented study a 
prototype that will be of consider- 
able usefulness to planners of other 
cities and regions. It is a handsome 
work; many photographs, tables, 
diagrams, maps and plans augment 
the text. 

In conclusion, the planners call 
for four things: the establishment 
of a planning law; the setting up of 
a unified government for city and 
capital territory; the engagement 
and training of the best skills in 
both technology and esthetics for 
the service of the capital; and the 
maintenance of a continuity of 
planning and control of all levels. 
"For fine cities like good buildings, 
good philosophies and even good 
people can only grow upon firmly 
established . . . foundations." 


The Gates of Jerusalem. Solomon 
H. Steckoll. New York: Praeger, 
1968. 54 pp. $5.95. 

The walls around the Old City of 
Jerusalem and its gates have fig- 
ured prominently in the city's his- 
tory and are the subject of many 
fables and legends. Steckoll is a 
journalist and historian writing for 
the Toronto Daily Star in the Mid- 
dle East, and in the course of his 
stay there he has been intrigued by 
the history, architecture and arche- 
ology of the gates to Jerusalem. 

After the hostilities ended in June 
of 1967, it was possible once more 
to walk around the ancient walls 
and admire the towers, bulwarks, 
arches and gateways. Steckoll takes 
his reader on such a tour, and as 
he goes he blends history and leg- 
end into his story. He also describes 
the 13 gates of the Temple and tells 
about the religious customs and 
beliefs associated with them. The 
photographs, part in color, by Dalia 
Amotz add considerably to the 
beauty of this little book. 


Art and Architecture on the Medi- 
terranean Islands. Erich Arendt. 
New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1968. 
37 pp. plus plates. $17.50. 

This is a very handsome book, 
which consists primarily of more 
than 200 photographs by Arendt, 
30 in full color. They are magnifi- 
cent. The text traces dramatically 
if briefly the history of art and ar- 
chitecture in the sun-drenched 

Continued on page 112 
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Mediterranean islands. The book 
was first published in Dresden in 
1966. 


Hydra: A Greek Island Town, Its 
Growth and Form. Constantine E. 


Michaelides. Chicago: University’ 


of Chicago Press for Washington 
University, 1968. 93 pp. $10.50. 
Hydra, the Greek island which 
Michaelides uses as a document in 
this book, is about 11 miles long 
and 2 to 4 miles wide, situated 
about 4 miles off the southeast 
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coast of Argolis. The only large 
modern town on the island is 
Hydra, which in 1961 had a popu- 
lation of 2,500. 

Hence, Hydra presents a fas- 
cinating study of the nature of ur- 
ban forms. Michaelides’s aim has 
been to analyze the form of Hydra, 
“in the hope that the process will 
enrich our understanding of how 
and why cities grow, what cities 
are and what they are made of." 

The book is a handsome one with 
many maps, photographs and plans. 
Michaelides, born and raised in 
Athens, is now an associate profes- 
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sor at Washington University in St. 
Louis. This study was supported in 
part by a grant from the AIA. 


Planning and Architecture: Essays 
Presented to Arthur Korn by the 
Architectural Association. Edited 
by Dennis Sharp. New York: Wit- 
tenborn, 1967. 169 pp. $10.50. 

This Festschrift was compiled 
and published in honor of Arthur 
Korn upon his retirement from the 
School of Architecture at the Ar- 
chitectural Association, London. 
All the contributors have known 
Korn for a considerable length of 
time, and all admire his work. 

Sharp says in his preface that 
Korn and his work have been 
neglected by the English-speaking 
public, except within his sphere of 
influence at the AA and apart from 
his book History Builds the Town. 
In spite of the lack of recognition 
until now, Korn has helped mold 
generations of architects and plan- 
ners. This volume serves to put the 
record straight and to accord him 
deserved gratitude. 


Building in England down to 1540: 
A Documentary History. L. F. Salz- 
man. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 637 pp. $10.10. 

When this book first appeared in 
1952, it received the highest praise 
from reviewers. John Harvey, writ- 
ing in Architectural Review (April, 
'53, p. 265) said that the book 
marked an epoch and that "it 
should have an honoured place in 
every library." Others predicted it 
would become the classic work on 
medieval building. 

It has been out of print; so those 
who did not buy it before now have 
an opportunity to acquire this 
treasury of information, in a cor- 
rected impression. Salzman says 
that his book is not сопсегпед 
"with artistic deductions from ex- 
isting buildings but with con- 
temporary documentary evidence 
on the actual processes of build- 
ing." The book sheds tremendous 
light on the tools and materials 
used, the hours worked, the wages 
paid, etc. Half of the book is de- 
voted to appendices, and they form 
a veritable source book of contem- 
porary chronicles, contracts, texts 
and records. 


Floors: Selection and Maintenance. 
Bernard Berkeley. Chicago: Library 
Technology Program, American Li- 
brary Association, 1968. 316 pp. 

$12.50. 
This book is indispensable for 
the architect who is concerned with 
Continued on page 114 
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the selection of floors for a new 
building or for a renovated older 
structure. It covers resilient floor 
coverings, carpet, masonry, wood 
and floors poured in a liquid state 
and "formed-in-place." The text is 
thorough, unbiased and detailed in 
its information about selection, 
installation and maintenance of 
floors. There are illustrations, dia- 
grams and an abundance of tables 
to assist the reader further. 

The book was prepared under a 
grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc, to the Library 
Technology Project of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The infor- 
mation is applicable to more than 
library buildings, however, and it 
can be used with profit by archi- 
tect, interior designer or mainte- 
nance engineer in matters concern- 
ing floors in any institutional or 
commercial building. 

It is also useful for industrial or 
residential structures. Even a 
housewife will be glad to learn 
what to do about a spilt martini on 
her tufted carpet. 


Engineering and the Liberal Arts: 
A Technologist's Guide to History, 
Literature, Philosophy, Art and Mu- 
sic. Samuel C. Florman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. 278 pp. $8.95. 

This is a timely and thoughtful 
endeavor to turn the thinking of the 
engineer toward the values of a lib- 
eral education. Florman states that 
his purpose is "to advocate the 
cause of liberal education" and “to 
explore some of the ways in which 
engineering is related to the arts." 
He is singularly successful in build- 
ing what he calls "natural bridges" 
between the two cultures of engi- 
neering and the humanities. 

In some ways the volume is sim- 
ply an elaborate bibliography of 
books and of recommended works 
of art and music to view and hear 
—all of which would be helpful in 
liberating the engineer from his en- 
slavement to technology. The vol- 
ume reveals an amazing amount of 
familiarity with the basic books of 
a liberal arts education. 

Unquestionably, any person, en- 
gineer or not, who has an impulse 
to pursue a study of the liberal arts 
and sciences will find this guide 


beautiful 
ways 


O 


highly helpful. In a time when tech- 
nology threatens to appropriate the 
mind of man, the author advocates 
an approach that can humanize. 


Piping Handbook. Edited by Sabin 
Crocker. Revised by Reno C. King. 
5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967. 1616 pp. $31.50. 

The first full-scale revision since 
the fourth edition was published in 
1945, this is a hefty tome filled with 
authoritative information by many 
experts. King, the reviser, says that 
the new edition's scope, contents 
and arrangement reflect the tre- 
mendous advances that have been 
made in piping design over the past 
20 years. The recently new fields of 
nuclear and cryogenic piping sys- 
tems are given attention. Indeed, 
there is treatment of every aspect 
of design, materials, installation 
and other practical considerations. 


Standard Structural Details for 
Building Construction. Morton 
Newman. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1968. 358 pp. $14.50. 
This book will be a time-saver 
Continued on page 116 
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Backing sheet X 


insures 


New wall surface 
is dependable 
FORMICA® laminate. 


ermanent Maintenance-free, 
onding won t chip, crack, 
to subwall. discolor; wipes clear 


with damp cloth 


Here's how with FORMICA? Panel System 202 


Now with FORMICA* Panel System 202 you can specify a moisture-proof wall and create 
an entire new look at the same time. Panel System 202 features a smooth surface with 

no grout lines to get dirty. It won't chip, crack or crumble, and goes over any 

structurally sound wall. Panel System 202 comes in 18 appealing patterns and woodgrains 
Best of all, it keeps its beauty for the life of the installation. 

Send for our new 8-page folder of application and product 

data on Panel System 202. Write Dept. AIA-109 There are other brands 


of laminate but only one 


Want to discuss surfacing? 
We make a strong case for 


seeing your Formica man. ] ,eadership by design 


laminate 
©1969 * Formica Corporation е Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 е subsidiary of C cCYANAMID => 
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New ReynoRail 'non-welded, 


anodized aluminum railing systems 


..givea custom look with easily 
assembled stock parts. 


Priced to compete with welded galvanized and painted steel, ReynoRail 
has all the low-maintenance and easy-handling features of aluminum. 

It is a superbly engineered railing system, handsome enough to grace a 
public plaza, durable enough for industrial catwalks. 

Standard pipe lengths ond a half-dozen fittings cover most installations. 
Semi-skilled labor, working with simple cutting and drilling tools, can as- 
semble ReynoRail quickly. Plastic sleeves protect the anodized, clear satin 
finish until the job's completed, 

Available from local inventories, | 


list of current applicotions below. 
(See Sweet's Architectural Catalog 
3b/Rey, or Industrial Catalog 3e/Rey, 
or use the coupon below for full in- 
formation. 


Check all these actual a ج‎ 


Heavy equipment mezzanines [7] Have solesman call 


Si : | 
ReynoRail installations: | REYNOLDS 
ЗЕР | ALUMINUM 
Office Buildings | Building Products 
Churches, Post Offices, Motels | Reynolds Metals Company 
Nursing Homes | Building Products ond Supply Division 
| 325 West Touhy Avenue, Dept. AIA-109 
Apartment recreation areas, sun-decks | Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
Park tourist route safety handrails | 
Е + | Please send 8-page catalog detailing the 
Manufacturer's plant walkways, platforms | ReynoRail system to: 
Sports Stadiums 
Airport Terminals | NAME. — — —— = 
Water and sewerage treatment plants | COMPANY- 
Zoos - ADDRESS 
Amusement Parks gp) = ___ 
Shopping Centers | ЅТАТЕ = ZIP 
| 
| 
| 
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Books from page 116 


inations given by the various state 
boards. It reviews the basic theory 
and the application of that theory 
to the design of steel and reinforced 
concrete structures. The new edi- 
tion has been updated to embrace 
the latest specifications and codes. 


Structural Concrete. R. P. Johnson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 271 
pp. $12.50. 

Intended for use by both under- 
graduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents, this book outlines the funda- 
mental theories underlying present 
designs for structural concrete and 
relates the theories to the observed 
behavior of steel and concrete. 

There are chapters on the prop- 
erties of concrete and reinforce- 
ment; elastic theory of reinforced 
concrete beams and columns and 
of prestressed concrete beams; ulti- 
mate strength of reinforced and 
prestressed concrete beams and 
columns; shear and torsion; rein- 
forced concrete slabs; yieldline the- 
ory of concrete slabs; and design 
philosophy and its expression in 
codes of practice. Johnson has pro- 
vided numerous examples to illus- 
trate the principles he sets forth. 


Corrosion Guide. Erich Rabald. 
New York: American Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Co., 1968. 900 pp. $60. 
Since the first edition of this 
work appeared in 1951, there has 
been a tremendous increase in re- 
search in the fields of materials and 
corrosion. Rabald states that he 
took into account many thousands 
of new communications in the 
preparation of the new edition. 
Not only is the content changed 
but also the form of presentation. 
The original tabular arrangement 
has been abandoned in favor of a 
plan whereby the materials are 
listed consecutively in the sections 
devoted to each corrosive agent. 
The introductory theoretical text of 
the first edition has been eliminated 
to allow for the new wealth of 
practical information; nor has Rab- 
ald included treatment of the phys- 
ical and technological properties of 
the materials as standard works 
have eliminated such a necessity. 
Rabald writes that- particular 
value has been attached to the be- 
havior of materials toward the pure 
corrosive media and also toward 
technical mixtures and to the dem- 
onstration of the resistance of ma- 
terials under working conditions. It 
is in this emphasis, he believes, that 
his work differs from other tabular 
publications in this field. Oo 


See Stow/Davis in “The Office Environment cen- 
ter" at the BEMA Exposition, October 27 to 31. 


STOWIDAVIS 


When you are in a position to make the choice. 


Electa by Stow/Davis is a design system, so flexible it suits the individual's needs and status. Electa changes in mate 
rials, scale, function and price, yet Electa maintains one corporate image for every level. Stow/Davis New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Grand Rapids. Write for an Electa brochure: Stow Davis, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
49502, Dept. 101. 


Arcology: The City in the Image of Man 

by Paolo Soleri 

The sprawling, essentially flat cities and 
suburbs that are eating up the surface of the 
earth are “utopian” in the negative sense 
that they are absurd and unworkable, asserts 
Paolo Soleri. He proclaims an alternative, 
one that is utopian in the positive sense of 
an ideal against which to measure the direc- 
tion and extent of future change. Although 
the need for change is immediate, Soleri's 
concern embraces the possibilities of human 
life on this planet over a time period almost 
cosmic. 

In the opening part of the book, Soleri 
presents his indictment and his alternative 
verbally and with prophetic fervor. After this, 
he proceeds to give his vision concrete form 
and visible reality in drawings that illustrate 
a new man-made earthscape: the arcologies. 

While arcology contains its own implicit 
aesthetic, the free-flowing invention that 
Soleri — imagination's architect — has 
worked into his realizations is fantastic. 
$25.00 


Two Chicago Architects and Their Clients: 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Howard Van Doren 
Shaw 

by Leonard K. Eaton 

with an appendix by Elizabeth M. Douvan 

The study of architectural patrons and 
clients is a vital if neglected part of architec- 
tural history, and this book marks an end to 
this neglect by revealing in depth the back- 
grounds, personalities, and attitudes of two 
groups of clients involved in the dramatic 
confrontation between Frank Lloyd Wright 
and the established eclecticism around the 
turn of the century. 

One group of clients consists of individuals 
who commissioned private residences from 
Wright. The other, a control group, roughly 
similar to the first in their economic means, 
had their houses designed by Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, one of the ablest of Wright's 
conventional contemporaries. 

The results are presented not as cold sta- 
tistics but in the form of lively vignettes. In 
each case, the clients are studied first as a 
group, and a composite type emerges. They 
are then individually sketched in their social 
contexts. In each case, some sociological 
surprises emerge. $10.00 


Stone Shelters 

by Edward Allen 

The essence of this book is its documen- 
tation — through text, photographs, and 
scaled maps and drawings — of the devel- 
opment, from the Stone Age to the present, 
of vernacular architecture in a well-defined 
region of southern Italy. 

This region, known as the Murgia of the 
Trulli, is an oblong limestone terrace set 
high between the Adriatic and Іопіап Seas. 
Here, from prehistoric times, a remarkable 
variety of shelters have appeared, almost 
all of them built from stone. Many of these 
survive and are occupied to the present day. 
$13.50 


The MIT Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


©; 
xx 
SS 
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Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 


1 Urban Design and National Pol- 
icy for Urban Growth—69 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys —4 рр.; 256 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 

21 Practice Profile: Frank Grad & 

Sons—8 pp.; 25€ 

Meeting the challenge of the new 

age through expanded services 


22 Contractual General Conditions 
--6 рр.; 25€ 
Viewing basic legal relationships 


23 Where is Architecture Going?— 
12 pp.; 50¢ 
Digest of the Future of the Pro- 
fessions’s conference at Airlie 
House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 25¢ 
An aid in visual matching of 
colors 


25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of 10 of the best 
projects in the Western Home 
Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 
50¢ 

Standards for barrier-free archi- 

tecture 


27 Professional Development Pro- 
gram—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Background and purposes of the 
AIA program 


28 Decision Maker 1985—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Review of the AIA Task Force 
on Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights— 
5 pp.; 25¢ 
An analysis of two dual-purpose 
structures 


30 Dialogue and Discovery—5 pp.; 
25¢ 
A look at VPI's Inner College of 
Environmental Design 


To order manufacturers’ technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 
рр.; 25€ 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of seven projects 


107 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A definitive study of this pedes- 
trian concept 


108 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


112 Radiation Shielding—11 pp; 25¢ 
An architectural primer 


114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 


118 "Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
25¢ 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


33 AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


36 Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 


37 1969 Steel Deck Institute Design 
Manual 


40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 


44 Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


46 NACA Geiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 


MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 


AWORLD MAP 


eI ett 


` 


UNITED STATES CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. • HON J GEORGE STEWART, ARCHITEC 


RESTORED STANDARD 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, NORFOLK. VA. * OL IVER ANO SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


ND AN ARTIST AT WORK 


E 


-- Sugeest the range of crafts 
and services our experienced 
taff can provide. 


Rambusch has its own building in 
Greenwich Village. Under one roof, 
problems in architectural art are 
Solved in concept, in media and in 
Structural detail by designers, art- 
ists, craftsmen, lighting engineers 


RAMBUSCH сию 7 77 Ш 


JESIGNERS * CRAFTSMEN * LIGHTING ENGINEERS 
Ю west 13th street, new york, n.y. 10011 • tel. 212-675-0400 
n canada: 162 parliament st., toronto 2 • tel. 416-364-8276 


Onex-Seal 1 is а new formulation of Onex-Seal, the finest 
terrazzo seal-finish in the Hillyard line for years. It also re- 
places White Onex-Seal-— previously specified for light or 
white floors. It is the type of seal recommended by the Na- 
tional Terrazzo and Mosaic Association. 


In brief, Onex-Seal Il provides a seal and finish in one applica- 
tion / keeps water, dirt and stains on the surface where they 
may be easily removed / produces a tough, wear-resistant 
and slip-resistant surface / keeps colors bright and true / 
restores dull, dirty colors when used on an old floor / helps 
prevent efflorescence, bleeding and dusting / requires only a 
light buffing to restore its lustre through repeated scrubbings. 


Floors finished with Onex-Seal Il are easily maintained— 
requiring only an occasional scrubbing with Hillyard Super 
Shine-All neutral chemical cleaner, and daily dusting with a 
Hillyard Super Hil-Tone treated mop. Worn areas can be 
patched in; and an entire floor can be refinished without 
stripping because Onex-Seal II won't "build-up'. This adds 
up to substantial savings in labor costs. 
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from HILLYARD 


A Superior 
"Second Generation" 
Hard-Floor Seal 


ONEX-SEAL Il 


Write, wire or call for complete 
specifications, or ask for a Hill- 
yard architectural consultant who 
will gladly deliver and explain this 
new product to you in person. 
Also, ask for your copy of Hill- 
yard's specifications manual. 
Loose-leafed and numbered, 
each file will be kept up to date 
for you. 


HILLYARD: 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A 
Totowa, N.J 


San Jose, Calit 
Dallas, Tex 

IN CANADA: Calgary, Alberta y 

London, Ontario SINCE 1907 


The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surtace 
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THAT MUST BE 


The Watson case is unique. For 50 years it has 

been on trial in courthouses all across the country ... 
proving Watson metal furniture and equipment 

to be superior in quality and design. 


The Watson line is your most complete line offering 
a fantastic selection of standard items 

in many heights, widths and depths 

to fill every courthouse filing and storage need. 
Watson is also known for excellence in 

the design and manufacture of custom casework. 


Investigate the Watson case . . . you'll agree it must be 
tried . . . write for the Courthouse Catalog, D3. 


FURNITURE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


WATSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 14701 
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100W-250W mercury 
175W metal halide 


SPECTACULAR STONCO LIGHTING 
FOR WALLS, WALKS, TUNNELS, RAMPS 


New Stonco WALLUME® smooths the glare, 
hides the ballast, conceals the hardware... 
delivers more light where it's needed most. 
Let us show you WALLUME in action. A post- 
card starts us running. 


KEENE CORPORATION/STONCO LIGHTING 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 © 1969 


Calendar 


National 


Oct. 16-17: AIA Architects/Researchers Conference, 
Houston 

Oct. 21-22: Urban Lighting Symposium, Hotel Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 26-30: AIA/ACSA Teachers’ Seminar, Miyako 
Hotel, Japanese Trade Center, San Francisco 

Nov. 2-7: American Concrete Institute Fall Conven- 
tion, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Nov. 17: Color Marketing Group Conference, Marco 
Polo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Dec. 5: Joint Committee on Employment Practices 
Third Conference ("Employee/Employer — А Re- 
lationship in Transition), Arlington Park Towers, 
adjacent to Chicago's O'Hare Field 

Jan. 18-22: National Association of Home Builders 
Annual Convention-Exposition, Astrodome, 
Houston 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Oct. 11-14: Northwest Region, Salishan Lodge, Glen- 
eden Beach, Ore. 

Oct. 15-19: California Council, El Mirado Hotel, 
Palm Springs 

Oct. 16-18: Louisiana Association, Ramada Inn, 
Monroe 


Oct. 17-19: New England Region, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Circle 342 on information card Oct. 20-23: New York State Association, Nevele 
س‎ Hotel, Ellenville 
| E 2 Oct. 23-25: Illinois Region, Wagon Wheel Lodge, 
Rockton 
Oct. 23-25: Middle Atlantic Region, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore 
Oct. 24-27: Florida Association, Grand Bahama 
Hotel, West End, Grand Bahama Island 
Oct. 29-31: Texas Society, Hilton Palacio del Rio, 
San Antonio 
Nov. 5-7: North Central States and Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects, Hilton Hotel, St. Paul 
Nov. 9-14: Western Mountain Region, Dunes Hotel, 
Las Vegas 


orti 


ШУ а Рат, 


Hew Concepts in 
Audio-Visual Systems 


As specialists in the design, fabrication and installa- 
tion of audio-visual communications systems, Decision 
Systems Inc. provides a distinctive service to architects 
and engineers. Concepts, systems and equipment are 
furnished for multi-media presentations for conference 
rooms, schools, management information centers... 
anywhere a sophisticated audio-visual system is re- 
quired. Please contact us with your problems. You'll be 
impressed at the number of solutions we have to offer. 


[m 
NR 
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International 


Oct. 13-25: UIA Assembly and 10th World Congress, 
Buenos Aires 


Continuing Education 


Nov. 14-15: School Conference. Contact: School of 
Continuing Education, Box 1099, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 


Awards Programs 


Feb. 2: Nominations due, R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for distinguished architecture with signifi- 
cant use of aluminum. Contact: Reynolds Award, 
AIA, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


Tours 


April 3: Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan, 
departing from Vancouver, B.C., for 23 days with 
optional extension to Hong Kong and Bangkok. 
Contact: Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106. o 


DECISION SYSTEMS inc. 
East 66 Midland Ave., Paramus, N. J.07652 
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exama, the knitted carpet, 
cant do any of the things 
other carpet can. 


Can't 
бе up 
your 
job. 
No contract 
carpet 


installs faster 
than Texama. 


Can't take 


| you to the 
| cleaners. 


) Texama offers lowest 
maintenance cost. Dirt 
can’t penetrate, 

vacuums easily off 

the top. 


% 66° 99 
Can't “grin , 
^ паана Can't show 
on stair nosings. € E 3% 
E railroad tracks", £ 
v Texama always shows a Exclusive "Centric Knit" process gives 


perfect upholstered fit Texama smooth even look 
around curves and corners. from all angles - 


No color line-ups. 


Texama is “Centric Knitted” 
of 100% nylon specially engineered 
for contract use. Extra-tight construction 
makes it extremely resistant to moisture, stains 
and dirt. “Fusion bonded"* to high-density 
foam rubber cured directly to backing; makes 
Texama softest underfoot for its type. 13 smashing 
colors with the subtle look of fine Shetland tweed. 
To get all the facts get our new Texama 

booklet. Write or phone: Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc., Dept. C, 
111 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 10018. (212) 594-1320. 


(What Texama does best is just tolay there. Looking beautiful.) 


9 Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc. 
* Glenoit Mills is a subsidiary of Botany Industries, Inc. 
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More on Jargon 


EDITOR: 

Regarding Letters for July, may 
I refer to “It All Comes Back to 
Fees." Like Jack H. Coleman, I am 
unhappy with some of the "jar- 
gon" approach to the very impor- 
tant problem of “Planning of Capi- 
tal Investments." 

This responsibility is so impor- 
tant and so often ill-handled by 
our profession that I find author 
Paul B. Farrell's "witty wisecrack" 
reply to be discouraging to con- 
structive review and criticism. Mr. 
Coleman's letter is deserving of 
more than a facetious reply. 

COLLINS C. DIBOLL, AIA 
New Orleans, La. 


Moon Mission Queried 


EDITOR: 

In the New York Times of July 
13, 1969, Isaac Asimov, a biochem- 
istry professor, wrote: "There are 
so many mysteries about the moon, 
and about the earth too, to which 
the (moon) dirt may hold the key." 
(Parenthesis and emphasis are 
mine.) 

However, in his article in the 
July JOURNAL, Professor C. Her- 
bert Bowes, AIA, has no such res- 
ervation. In the last section he 
makes the following categorical 
statements: 

"The much-needed changes in 
the art on earth must and will 
evolve directly from the man-in- 
space program. Through them, 
more will be known about the na- 
ture of man, biologically, medi- 
cally, psychologically and socio- 
logically. New, stronger but lighter 
materials will be developed, pres- 
ent ones will be improved. We will 
have greater and more sophisti- 
cated use of computer-operated 
machines and devices, both in the 
factory and in the field, for manu- 
facturing processes. Engineering 
systems will be changed to a de- 
gree difficult to visualize today. 
Much more efficient transportation 
systems could be one of the earlier 
manifestations of byproducts of 
outer space technology.” 

No evidence is offered in proof 
of any of these statements. They 
seem to be merely the products of 
his own imagination and create the 
impression that the author doesn't 
know the word “perhaps.” 
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On the basis of the author's 
thinking, he presents drawings of 
a "two man shelter module" and of 
a development comprising 18 such 
structures, a radio and TV antenna 
and a "rocket port." In this as- 
semble a group of men are sup- 
posed to live a six-month stay of 
work and research. 

Professor Bowes does not state 
the total weight of the “module,” 
but if, as he writes, it will contain 
900 pounds of nourishment in each 
unit, is it unreasonable to assume 
that, what with the two occupants, 
the component materials, the ma- 
chinery within it and that neces- 
sary to mound it over with moon 
dirt, the weight per unit might well 
be two tons? 

It has cost several billion dollars 
to place two men on the moon for 
a few hours, dropping them in a 
lightweight "spider" in order to 
bring back to earth dirt and rocks 
of a carefully limited weight. 
What, then, would it cost to make 
18 trips with a possible total 
weight of 36 to 40 tons which 
could cost as much as $75 billion? 

Should architects advocate such 
a program with the very dubious 
prospect of any of the benefits to 
mankind on earth which the au- 
thor claims with such assurance? 
One fifteenth of that amount spent 
on earth would probably give bet- 
ter results. 

I have great admiration for the 
trend of thinking in the AIA to- 
ward the assumption of greater so- 
cial responsibility. I believe that 
this is the proper direction in 
which to apply our efforts. I think 
we should avoid involvement in 
any such scheme as that proposed 
by the author which would de- 
mand astronomical expense with 
very doubtful prospective benefits. 
Let's work directly for man on 
earth, not indirectly through Mars. 
EUGENE HENRY KLABER, FAIA 

Quakertown, Pa. 


And the Author Replies 


EDITOR: 

First, I'd like to mention that I 
am not a novice to the subject of 
architecture, having participated 
in office, field and educational 
work for the past 31 years. 

Apparently Mr. Klaber would 
have me preface all my deductions 
with "may" or "perhaps." Truth- 
fully, I am tired (and I believe the 
public is also) of having some seg- 
ments of the architectural profes- 
sion batter them with phrases such 
as "your job may be ready to go 


out for bids оп..." “your project 
may cost between $20 and 30,000." 

As to his remark, accusing me 
of having an imagination — all that 
I can say is thanks! 

As for offering proof of my 
quoted conclusions (referred to as 
statements in his third paragraph), 
all one needs to do to be cognizant 
of these facts is to follow the news 
media. 

Next, with reference to his state- 
ment, “He does not state the total 
weight of the module,” may I re- 
spectfully refer him to the lower 
right corner of page 54 of the July 
issue, where he will find the gross 
weight of the shelter module on 
earth and on the moon. 

Mr. Klaber jumped to the con- 
clusion that it would require 18 
trips to the moon, costing about 
$75 billion, in order to physically 
deliver shelters and equipment for 
an 18-man base. The present Sat- 
urn V rocket has the capability of 
boosting 101,000 pounds into trans- 
lunar injection. 

Therefore, each of six trips 
could include three shelters, six 
persons, plus 40,000 pounds allow- 
ance for a newer type reusuable 
lunar lander, which hasn't been 
produced yet. The 18-man base, 
including support equipment and 
vehicles, could be delivered with 
a total of 12 trips. Even using the 
recent cost of about $400 million 
for a lunar landing, with no re- 
usable equipment, the 12 trips 
would cost about $4.8 billion. 

I couldn't agree with him more 
regarding the need for a "greater 
social responsibility." I thought 
that is what my article was all 
about. Perhaps I was wrong. 

C. HERBERT BOWES, AIA 
School of Architecture 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


A School by Any Other Name 


EDITOR: 

I read recently that Princeton 
University decided to change the 
name of its "School of Architec- 
ture" to the "School of Architec- 
ture and Urban Planning." Chang- 
ing and/or  abandoning such 
names is a trend I have noticed 
happening in many of the univer- 
sities throughout the country. 

Frankly, I think it is something 
we of the architectural profession 
should seriously consider and 
maybe plan to halt or at least 
clarify somewhat. 

Why do the universities stop at 

Continued on page 132 


Now JalTEX is a shelf item! 


(Just call any of these steel service centers.) 


JalTEX, dead-soft stainless steel for roofing and flashing applica- 
tions, is immediately available from complete stocks. Just call. 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith: 

Afco a 3115 South Zero Street (72901) 
(501) 646-7331 

Little Rock: 

Afco Metals, 1423 E. Sixth Street 

Р.0. Вох 231 (72203) (501) 372-6261 


CALIFORNIA 

Burlingame: 

Chase Metals Service 

1499 Bayshore Highway (94010) (415) 871-9720 
Emeryville: 

Esco Corporation 

1280—65th Street (94608) (415) 654-2732 

Los Angeles: 

Chase Metals Service 

6500 East Washington Blvd. (90022) (213) 723-5351 
Esco рше 

6415 East Corvette Street nm (213) 723-8601 
Reliance Steel & Aluminum Co. 

2537 East 27th Street (90058) (213) 583-6111 


COLORADO 

Denver: 

Chase Metals Service, 4100 East 52nd Ave. 
Р.О. Box 5748 Т.А. (80217) (303) 399-1190 
Esco Corporation 

3940 Grape Street (80207) (303) 388-5901 


CONNECTICUT 


Milford: 

Edgcomb-Milford, Inc. 

950 Bridgeport Avenue (06460) (203) 874-1631 
Waterbury: 

Chase Metals Service 

40 East Farm Street (06704) (203) 756-9440 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: 

York Corrugating Company 

1933 Montana Ave., N.E. (20002) (202) 526-3720 


FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Stainless Steel Service & Supply 

4290 N.W. 37th Court (33142) (305) 635-2576 
Tampa: 

Stainless Steel Service & Supp Y 

5316 Е. Henry Ave., (33610) (813) 626-5111 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta: 
Chase Metals Service 
695 Stewart Avenue, S.W. (30310) (404) 755-5731 


HAWAII 

Honolulu: 

Esco ае 

630 South Queen Street (96805) (808) 583-689 


ILLINOIS 

Broadview: 

Production Steel ep os Illinois 

2801 W. Roosevelt Road (60153) (312) 345-0200 


Chace Metals Service 
5401 West Grand Avenue (60636) (312) 889-4000 
mS Laughlin Steel Service Center 


2250 West 47th Street (60680) (312) 847-1600 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Chase Metals Senice 

1609 Oliver Avenue (46221) (317) 637-1543 
Jones & — Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 10! 

545 W. McCarty Street (46206) (317) 631-8311 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.0. Box 26, Okolona Branch 

6901 Preston Highway (40229) (502) 969-2371 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 

hase Metals Service, 1000 South 3 Davis Parkway 
P.O. Box 13278 (70125) (504) 486-544 


3317 
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Louisiana — 

Shrevepo 

Afco Metas. Slack Industrial Park 

Р.О. Box 6716 (71106) (318) 865-2309 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Сарра and Brass Sales 
6555 E. Davison (48212) (313) 365-7700 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 
12301 Hubbell Avenue (48227) (313) 837-0470 
Grand Rapids: 
ا‎ and Brass Sales 
Scribner, N.W. (49504) (616) 459-8201 


Madison сек 
Chase Metals Service 
29333 Stephenson Highway (48071) (313) 548-1610 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 

Chase Metals Service 

537 Seventh Avenue, North D (612) 336-4661 
National Steel Service Center 

3225 Como Ave., S.E. (55414). "612) 331-4300 
Vincent Brass & Aluminum Co. 

124—12th Ave., South (55415) (612) 339-7361 


MISSOURI 

North Kansas City: 

Chase Metals Service 

1444 Vernon Street (64116) (816) 842-7475 
St. Louis: 

Chase Metals Service 

4641 McRee Avenue (63110) (314) 776-3111 


NEW YORK 


Maspeth: 
Chase Metals Service 
55-60 58th Street (11378) (212) 894-0500 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: 

сана Steel Compa pany, 

Box 21036 (28206) (704) 375-3361 


Greensboro: 

Carolina Steel Cor ар. 

P.O. Вох 20888 (2 m (919) 275-9711 
Edgcomb Steel Comp: = 

Вох 21167 (27420) Ра 9) 275-8421 


оно 
Cincinnati: 
Chase Metals Service 
11180 Southland Road (45240) (513) 825-3030 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 
11501 Reading Rd. (45241) (513) 771-5500 


Cleveland: 
Chase Metals Servi 
ea Grant ES aas (216) 441-4100 


and Brass Sales 
57! Sree rant Avenue (44105) = 883-8100 
The Decker-Reichert Steel Company 
4500 Train Avenue (44102) (2 а). = 7900 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service 
id коса Road (44137) сете 475-3000 


— and Brass Sales 
80 Commerce Ашы Drive (45404) (513) 233-9030 
Youngstow: 
The Decker- Reichert Steel Compan 
3611 Henricks Rd. (44515) (216) 792-5263 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: 

Patterson Steel Company 

801 North Xanthus 

P.O, Drawer 2620 (74101) (918) 583-5881 


OREGON 

Eugene: 

Esco Corporation 

1464 West Sixth (97402) (503) 342-4491 
Portland: 

Esco Corporation 

2141 N.W. 25th Avenue 

P.0. Box 9566 (97210) (503) 228-2141 

Esco Corporation 

2475 N.W. Vaughn Street (97210) (503) 226-7341 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie: 

The Decker-Reichert Steel Company 

1625 Ash Street (16512) (814) 454-2446 
Philadelphia: 

Chase Metals Service 

4250 ers onov d Avenue (19129) (215) 223-5800 
Edgcomb Steel C. 

Box 6055 1919 meats) 639-4000 

Pittsburgh 

Chase s Service 

1001 Brighton Road (15233) (412) 231-7900 
ep > = hlin Steel Service Center 


ИЛ Willing Flynn Highway (15223) (412) 961-0100 
York: 
E Somi Steel Compa 

Memory Lane (17405) (717) 755-1923 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: 

Chase Metals Service 

P.O. Box 6027 (02904) (401) 724-7300 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia: 

Metal Distributors, Inc. 

P.O, Box 9435 (29201) (803) 776-0200 
Greenville: 

Edgcomb Steel Company 

Box 8855 Gantt Plant (29604) (803) 277-6011 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis: 

Afco Metals, 3080 Fleetbrook (901) 332-5886 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 272, #1 Auction Avenue (38101) (901) 527-5271 


Nashville: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel M Center 

Р.О. Box 7291, South Statio: 

1898 Herron Drive (37210). "i615) 255-1246 


TEXAS 

Dallas: 

Chase Metals Service 

5052 Sharp Street (75207) (214) 631-4380 
Moncrief-Lenoir ACIE Company 
4025 Singleton B 

P.O. Box ZIRAS Usi) (214) 339-8311 


Harlin 

Moncrief- lendir p Company 
X, Mile West State Hig! ИЦ 

P.O. Box 1927 5506" (512) 423-1633 


Houston: 

Allied Metals, Inc. 

P.O. Вох 18038 (77023) (713) 923-9491 

Chase Metals Service 

16 Drennan Street (77001) (713) 228-9031 
Moncrief-Lenoir Мапшасшипи = апу 

2103 Lyons Avenue, Р.О. Box 2 tas C 1) (713) 225-1441 
Lubbock: 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
2002 Avenue A., Р.О. Box 288 (79408) (806) 747-3148 
San Antonio: 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 

701 San Fernando Street 

P.O. Вох 7428 (78207) (512) 225-2981 

Temple: 

Moncrief-Lenoir ene Company 

1110 Industrial Blvd. 

P.0. Box 707 (76501) (817) 773-6863 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle: 

Esco Corporation 

1131 S.W. Hanford Street (98134) (206) 623-4160 
Spokane: 

Esco Corporation 

1327 North Washington Street (99205) (509) 325-4507 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

A. M. Castle & ree (122 

3000 N. 114th Street (53222) (414) 771-6800 
Chase Metals Serv 

6030 North 60th Street (53218) (414) 466-7901 
Fullerton Metals Co. 

3400 S. Hanson Ave. (53207) (414) 481-6900 
National Steel Service Center Inc. 

7550 S. 10th St. (53154) (414) 764-4200 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Stainless and Strip Division 


=”. 21000 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 48090 STAINLESS 
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ОНЕНЕНС 


/ Architectural panels 
А x by Johns-Manville 
"The new man-made stone 
that ushers in 
The 21st Century Stone Age 


29 


wA 


Stonehenge"".. . lighter, tougher, more versatile, less expensive than natural stone. 


J-M Stonehenge has a deep-relief surface with the rugged in thicknesses as little as 14”. 

beauty of nature. And Stonehenge has unique virtues of Use Stonehenge for facings, spandrels, lobbies, accent 

its own. panels—anywhere—indoors or out—where you would use 
Stonehenge is easily and quickly erected, has superior natural stone. And many places where natural stone's 

screw holding ability. Its simple mounting systems weight makes it impractical. 

mean less labor. For the whole story, write Johns-Manville, JM 
Stonehenge provides uniform strength without extra Box 290-BI, New York, New York 10016. Cable: 

thickness. Stonehenge can be used in panels up to 4^x 8 Johnmanvil. 


Johns-Manville 
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БЕЕГЕГЕГЕЕЕКЕ НЗ 


Montgomery two-steps-level'escalators move people 


at The Hecht Co., division May Department Stores 


xod а. 
" E: . 


Exclusive two - steps - level de- 
sign of Montgomery escalators 
helps speed traffic flow, assures 
shopper's confidence, and safe 
transportation at The Hecht Co. 
store in Montgomery Mall. Two- 
steps-level at entry and exit re- 
duces the momentary hesitation 
experienced by many people up- 
on boarding other escalators, and 
makes exiting smoother, too. 


In addition to the 48" Crystal 
Ballustrade escalators shown 
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The Hecht Co., Montgomery Mall Shopping Center, Montgomery County, Maryland 


here, Montgomery Elevator Co. 
has installed one oil - hydraulic 
passenger elevator, and one oil- 
hydraulic freight elevator in The 
Hecht Co. area of Montgomery 
Mall. 


Montgomery Elevator Company 
offers you a complete range of 
people - moving machinery, plus 
design, installation, and service 
skills through more than 120 lo- 
cations in the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the Caribbean. 


Architect: John Graham & Company, N. Y., N. Y. 
General Contractor: Baltimore Contractors, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline, Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 
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Letters from page 128 


“School of Architecture and Ur- 
ban Planning?” Why don't they 
add "City Planning," "Structural 
Engineering" and all other related 
disciplines of ап architectural 
school? 

Professions such as medicine, 
law and engineering haven't found 
it necessary to add their special- 
ties to the name of their school or 
college. I don’t know of a “School 
of Medicine and Psychiatry” or 
“College of Medicine and Gyne- 
cology.” Those who wish to spe- 
cialize become doctors of medi- 
cine first and then go on to study 
psychiatry or gynecology. 

I strongly feel that the colleges 
should require a degree in archi- 
tecture before permitting anyone 
to specialize in such areas as ur- 
ban planning, city planning or in- 
dustrial planning. City planners 
may know many facets of the 
multiple problems of cities, but 
unless they know how buildings 
function, what the problems are 
to design, plan and specify all 
the things that go into a structure, 
they are not qualified to decide 
the relationship of buildings to 
each other, their esthetic values, 


their three-dimensional appear- 
ance, their placement in the en- 
vironment, 

Undoubtedly there are many 
architects who do not feel as 
strongly about this trend as I do. 
I have been annoyed at men in 
related fields — all frustrated ar- 
chitects — picking away at the ar- 
chitectural profession. If we don't 
put a stop to this, one of these 
days we will find ourselves not 
the leader in shaping the physical 
environment, as we should be, 
but as just one of the specialists. 

SAMUEL SCHEINER, AIA 
Massapequa, N.Y. 


Hurrah for a Hangup 


EDITOR: 

George Kassabaum's "The High- 
way Hangup" [Unfinished Busi- 
ness] in May was excellent. 

I hope the Board of Directors in 
its "infinite wisdom" will tackle 
other controversial items. When 
we architects develop the cour- 
age to create discussions on key 
problems facing society, we will 
truly take our position on center 
stage. 

PHILIP J. MEATHE, FAIA 
Detroit, Mich. 


Taking Mr. Wade to Task 


EDITOR: 

John Wade's "A Curriculum 
Structure" in the ACSA section 
for March has the potential of 
becoming an all-time classic. If 
you could get Martin Gardner to 
annotate it, this article would 
take its rightful place alongside 
Alice in Wonderland and The 
Hunting of the Snark. 

However, as a precaution 
against any possibility of misun- 
derstanding, I suggest that you 
plainly label it “humor.” 

JAMES T. DARROUGH, AIA 
Columbia, Mo. 


Mr. Wade’s Retort 


EDITOR: 

To have an article on our cur- 
riculum ranked with Alice in 
Wonderland is certainly not an 
insult, as the letter writer un- 
doubtedly intended. While Lewis 
Carroll's work on the surface is 
full of nonsense, at another level 
it is full of profundity. If my ar- 
ticle and our teaching program 
can share these qualities with Car- 
roll and his work, I believe that 

Continued on page 136 


Chemical Plants 


Aerofin extended surface coils have 
proven high-performance records for 
a wide variety of heat transfer require- 
ments. Special coils to heat air/gas 
... cool air/gas . . . condense water 
vapors from air, chemical vapors from 
air Or gasses and recover solvents... 
coils to preheat or reheat... coils to 
absorb contraction and expansion. 


Industrial Plants 


Aerofin has 


all kinds of 
problem solvers 


Select from standard or custom coil 
sizes, arrangements, headers and tube 
materials. Specify your coil applica- 
tion problem, whether multiple coils 
for job-site-assembly or a single re- 
placement. You'll get what you want, 
when you want it, without compromise 
—whether it's for industry, commerce, 
institutional or energy system design. 


Aerofin coils come in many types, 
many configurations - 


ДЕ ROFIN CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta + Boston * Chicago • Cleveland - Dallas - New York • Philadelphia • San Francisco | 


Aerofin Corporation Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario — Offices: Toronto • Montreal 
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Nuclear Reactors 


Office Buildings 


D-Day 
for a 
Design 
Departure 
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For years, 

ever since the company first established 

a fresh, new standard for library furniture, 
the profession has looked to SJÖSTRÖM 
for leadership in design. 

This imposes a real responsibility 

on our designers and craftsmen— 

a fact of which the company is well aware. 
Now, after a solid year 

of living with, working with, refining, 
SJOSTROM U.S.A. is proud to present 

a new furniture, 

a unique combination of advanced design 
and ingenious construction, 

a furniture within the means of every library 
large and small, 

a design departure you'll want to incorporate 
in your library 


SOLARA 700 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


SJÖSTRÖM. USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 19122 
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When we get through with a floor, 
it’s good enough to be a roof. 


ARCHITECTS: The Offices of Golemon & Rolfe and Pierce & Pierce 
ENGINEERS: Engineers of the Southwest 
AUTO-GARD APPLICATOR: Gulf Waterproofing Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 


Take the case of the 300,000 square foot, third perfectly in the huge terminal. 


floor parking area at the new Houston Interconti- It not only protects the passenger area from 

nental Airport, for example. moisture, but from dripping car grease, oil and 
It has to be 100% waterproof because it covers other contaminants, too. 

all the passenger terminal area and air line ticket- Auto-Gard works because it’s a Neogard fluid ap- 

ing facilities. plied elastomeric system with Neoprene waterproof 
After extensive research, airport architects and membranes that bond to the floor in seamless 


engineers chose our Auto-Gard waterproof: continuity. 
ing system to do the job. Maybe you could use a system like Auto- 


We're proud to say Auto-Gard is performing Gard yourself. 
THE NEOGARD CORPORATION A subsidiary of JONES-BLAIR COMPANY P.O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 


‘Vara Рап SPACE DIVIDERS 


designed to meet the needs 


of today’s schools 


Basic components of Vara-Plan are 
sturdy panels joined by anodized 
aluminum posts fitted with con- 
centric receptacles which allow 
the panel to move through a 
variety of angles. Concave verti- 
cal edge extrusions conform to 
the post radius and allow no 
sight gaps. As many as 4 panels 
may radiate from a single post. 


Efficient long length, straight line 
division of space is provided by 
wide stanced RDF units in basic 
lengths of 6’ and 8. Concealed 
panel to frame assembly is com- 
pletely tamper proof. 


Circle 229 on information card 


Vara*Plan is at the very heart of the Open Plan concept which is 
revolutionizing the school field today. Designed specifically for dividing 
classrooms and partitioning off special projects and work areas, they offer 
quick and easy rearrangement into any desired configuration to suit any 
teaching situation. 


Sturdily made, beautifully detailed and furnished in colors that complement 
the most modern decor . . . they are available in any combination of 
tackboard and chalkboard facings you may wish and can be accessorized 
with wardrobe racks and book or boot shelves. 


School planners welcome their efficiency and durability . . . teachers 
appreciate their compatibility with any learning atmosphere. 


Look into these versatile units—they're designed with you in mind. 
For complete information write for catalog VA- 920 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Coat Rack People" 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 60126 
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Letters from page 132 


we shall be deeply fulfilled in 
our efforts. 

It is, of course, easy to respond 
so to a flippant and sarcastic letter. 
But we should be more serious. 
The difficulty of answering this 
letter is exactly that it doesn’t 
specify anything but the writer's 
outrage. We have many examples 
of this in recent years. If Mr. 
Darrough will take the trouble to 
list his objections in a letter to the 
AIA JOURNAL or directly to me, 
I will be glad to respond to them 
one by one. 

I am seriously interested in 
hearing such comments on our 
new program; that was, after all, 
why we prepared the article on 
our curriculum. 

JOHN W. WADE, AIA 

Dean, School of Architecture 
University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corrections 


Six of the 27 resolutions acted 
upon at the AIA's Chicago con- 
vention were not adopted, as re- 
ported in last month's AIA JOUR- 
NAL, but were referred to the In- 
stitute's Board of Directors. The 
resolutions, by number and brief 
descriptions of what they would 
have the Institute do: 

No. 1, sponsor a national sym- 
posium on architectural educa- 
tion; No. 2, issue a statement 
against component involvement in 
political campaigns; No. 3, author- 
ize a study of functions and rela- 
tionships as between the national 
AIA and its components; No. 14, 
develop computer software pro- 
grams on a national basis and es- 
tablish regional service bureaus; 
No. 17, aid and encourage com- 
munity design centers; No. 18, of- 
fer bylaw changes to the next 
convention that would permit the 
New York Chapter to become an 
AIA region. 


In the Workshops section of the 
Chicago convention coverage in 
September, the names of two mod- 
erators inadvertently were omit- 
ted: Robert J. Piper, AIA, for 
“Component Systems” and James 
Searle, FRAIC, for “Professional 
Interaction.” О 


The АЈА JOURNAL encourages ех- 
pressions of opinions from its read- 
ers but reserves the right to edit 
for length and style. Address let- 
ters to the Editor at the Octagon. 


something in the way? 


m 


Ln ves 


Why tangle a floorplan around 
a steel forest. Behlen’s Dubl-Panl 
Roof-Ceiling System eliminates 
all columns in flat deck buildings 
up to 300 feet wide. 


Keep your space options open 
... at a practical price. Behlen’s 
stressed-skin system spans 
300 feet . . . over twice as far 


Circle 358 on information card 


when arched. Bolts together fast. 
Provides a low-maintenance 
steel roof, functional enclosed 
ceiling that's strong enough 

to walk on, easy to insulate. 
Ducts, conduits, mechanical 
units fit between roof and ceiling 
chords . . . out of sight. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 
1B/Be, or write direct to factory 
for complete information. 


Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Nebr. 68601 
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Braniff International 
chose the enduring eloquence of 


Portland Cement Terrazzo. 


Braniff International Terminal, Dallas, Texas; 


Architect: Jack Corgan & Assoc, Terrazzo Contractor: American Terrazzo Co., Dallas, Texas 


BRRnirr 


INTERNA попт 


pares "dbi it in cost, dorski "m 
maintenance and design latitude. 
The finest terrazzo is being 
made with Trinity White 
Portland Cement. 


= 


Write for new color brochure 
featuring 24 popular terrazzo samples. 


= 
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